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THE ANIMATED CONSERVATISM OF WOODROW WILSON 


HEN President Wilson, in his Jackson Day 


address at Indianapolis, described himself” 


as an animated conservative, he struck off 

a phrase that is vivid and telling. The pas- 
sage in which he elaborated the thought is equally 
effective. “Being a conservative I understand to mean 
a man not only who preserves what is best in the nation, 
but who sees that in order to preserve it you dare not 
stand still but must move forward. For the virtue of 
America is not statical; it is dynamic. All the forces of 
America are forces in action or else they are forces of 
inertion.” 

Therein lies Mr. Wilson’s strength and the keynote 
to his popularity with the American people. He is essen- 
tially—tho it is perhaps entirely natural that he should 
prefer his own expression of the fact—a progressive. He 
wants to go forward. He bases his program of political 
action solidly upon the fundamental fact of American 
life, the preéminence of the people both as the source 
of power and as the logically exclusive beneficiary of 
political action. 

Mr. Wilson is by conviction and intention a democrat 
in the broad sense of the term. He would have the people 
rule; he would have them rule for the benefit of the 
people. His campaign utterances, subsequently gathered 
together under his own title “The New Freedom,” and 
his official utterances as President, are infused with 
this spirit and express this determination. 


IS Indianapolis speech, his first important public, 
as distinguished from official, utterance in many 
months, illustrates again this quality of his mind and 
heart. But it illustrates as well one of his most serious 
drawbacks. He is all too prone to misunderstand the po- 
sition of his opponents, to misinterpret their convictions, 
and to fail to give them credit for their achievements. 
Mr. Wilson is a Democrat as well as a democrat. He 
is, entirely frankly, a partizan. He believes profoundly 
in the Democratic party ; and he has no word or thought 
of approval for the Republican party. It is necessary 
and proper that a party leader should be a partizan. 
But he should be a fair partizan. And this Mr. Wilson 
is not always willing to be. It showed itself in his cam- 
paign, it showed itself again in “The New Freedom,” 
it has again been demonstrated in this latest address. 
Mr. Wilson says, “The trouble with the Republican 
party is that it has not had a new idea for thirty years.” 
In making this statement he declares that he is speak- 
ing not as a politician but as a historian. With all re- 
spect, Mr. Wilson is a better politician than historian. 
The progressive movement which has characterized the 
last decade of American political life began not in the 


Democratic party but in the Republican. It was the re- 
volt of a group of Republicans whose eyes were fixed 
upon the future that put a definite end to the rule of 
reaction in Congress, that led to the formation of the 
Progressive party—an organization which however 
ephemeral has already had a powerful influence on 
American political life—that brought about in the last 
analysis Mr. Wilson’s nomination at Baltimore. To claim 
the progressive movement as the exclusive achievement 
of the Democratic party is to go wide of the mark. 


R. WILSON in his political career has been excep- 

tionally fortunate. In New Jersey he was elected 
Governor because of an aroused and educated public 
opinion created not by his own party but by progressive 
leaders in the Republican party. As Governor Mr. Wil- 
son, supported by this body of opinion, was able to 
bring about enlightened legislation on several subjects 
which were cardinal planks in the platform of the Pro- 
gressive Republican movement. 

He has had a similar experience with the Presidency. 
The pioneer work of preparing the public mind and 
arousing the public enthusiasm for measures of prog- 
ress had already been done when Mr. Wilson entered the 
White House—and done by Republicans and Progres- 
sives. He did not need to be a pioneer. His logical work 
was that of constructive legislation, of building upon 
the foundations laid by those who had gone before. 

In his address Mr. Wilson inadvertently recognizes 
this fact when he says, “At every turn the things that 
the progressive Republicans have proposed that were 
practicable, the Democrats either have done or are im- 
mediately proposing to do.” It would have done no harm 
for Mr. Wilson to add that in most cases the Progressive 
Republicans proposed them first—tho it would perhaps 
have been too much to expect of a party leader. 

There is one concrete example that we would cite from 
the President’s address to show how he takes the par- 
tizan viewpoint rather than that of the historian. 

In referring to the conservation bills now pending in 
Congress, he says, “What we are trying to do... is to 
carry out, for the first time in the history of the United 
States, a system by which the great resources of this 
country can be used instead of being set aside so that 
no man can get at them.” 

Does not Mr. Wilson, as historian and as political 
student, realize that it would have been an absolute im- 
possibility a decade and a half ago when the conservation 
movement was started, even to consider such legislation 
as that now proposed? Does he not know that before the 
resources of the public domain could be “used,” instead 
of being recklessly and selfishly exploited as they had 
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been for years, it was necessary to bring it about that 
they should “be set aside so that no man can get at 
them”? Does not the very use of the word conservation 
give credit to a Republican head of the Forest Service, 
Gifford Pinchot, and to a Republican President, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt? 

It is natural that Mr. Wilson should be partizan. But 
he should be fair. 

Mr. Wilson is an independent man, and he has the 
courage of his independence. But it may well be ques- 
tioned whether he has not too much of an attitude of 
complacent toleration for public opinion and the press. 

On these points what he has to say is significant: 

With all due respect to editors of great newspapers I 
have to say to them that I never take my opinion of the 


American people from their editorials. So that when some 
great dailies not very far from where I am temporarily 


residing thundered with rising scorn at watchful waiting, 
Woodrow sat back in his chair and chuckled, knowing that 
he laughs best who laughs last. 


There may come a time when the American people will 
have to judge whether I know what I am talking about or 
not. But at least for two years more I am free to think 
that I do, with a great comfort in immunity in the time 
being. 

The American press undoubtedly has its shortcom- 
ings. It is at times unfairly partizan, at times actuated 
by ulterior motives, at times blind to the facts of the 
public mind. But, on the whole, to ignore it is an index 
of the public opinion of the country, is shortsighted and 
unwise. 

If one were to take what Mr. Wilson says about his 
relation to the American people literally, one would 
have to assume that he believed a public officer to be 
responsible to those who elected him only when he seeks 
reélection. We cannot believe that he seriously holds this 
view. We cannot believe that he considers “immunity” 
from consequences as a warrant for ignoring the com- 
mon judgment of the country. 

The President of the United States must be both a 
follower of public opinion and a leader of it. He is in 
office to represent the people, to carry out their desires. 
His responsibility to them is paramount. No “immunity” 
can relieve him from it. But he must not be a slavish 
follower of the popular will. He must lead the people 
toward a more enlightened opinion. 

The two duties are not antagonistic, they are com- 
plementary. Sometimes a President emphasizes too much 
the one duty—keeps his ear too much to the ground. 
Mr. Wilson, if we may believe his words, is too much 
inclined to ignore it. 


THE LAND BEYOND THE FOREST 


HE Russians are reported to have entered the 

passes leading thru the Carpathian Mountains into 
Transylvania and Rumania is mobilizing with apparent 
intent to do the same. This extends the shadow of the 
Great War over a new territory and one whose popula- 
tion is composed of such discordant elements that its 
effect can scarcely be imagined. This little corner in the 
Carpathians, about the size of West Virginia but with 
twice the population, is divided among six races speak- 
ing as many different languages and professing as many 
different religions. Divided, we say, for these ethnic ele- 
ments do not dwell together in peace and harmony as do 


the similar or the same mixture of peoples in the United 
States. Altho they have been closely associated for hun- 
dreds of years racial antipathies and mutual jealousies 
are as strong as ever. The color of a kerchief, the shape 
of a hat, the use of a word marks a barrier which if 
overstepped means ostracism. The young men of Tran- 
sylvania are all off fighting under Austrian officers, but 
half of them at least would rather fight on the other 
side or against each other. The dominant race in Tran- 
sylvania is composed of those who boast descent from 
the hordes of Attila. But the Hungarians are in the 
minority and only retain the power to impose their 
language and laws upon the majority thru their un- 
scrupulous use of suffrage restrictions and the gerry- 
mander. The process of Magyarization has been carried 
out since 1848 as ruthlessly as the Russification of Fin- 
land and has aroused the same resentment on the part 
of those under the steam-roller. 

The situation is curious. In the midst of the Magyars 
is a compact body of a million and a half Rumanians. 
In the midst of these Rumanians is a compact body of 
350,000 Saxons. The presence of this Teutonic group in 
an ocean of alien races is so surprizing that we might 
be tempted to accept the explanation given in Brown- 
ing’s “Pied Piper” if it were not on record that these 
so-called Saxons were colonized here in the twelfth cen- 
tury by invitation of King Geza II. And they came not 
“Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land” but mostly 
from that same Flanders which the Germans are now 


*trying so hard to re-Germanize. 


Here the colonists from the lower Rhine and Moselle 
established the seven fortified cities which have given 
to Transylvania its other name of Siebenbiirgen. The 
map betrays this Teutonic element in Hermannstadt, 
Klausenburg, Kronstadt and the like. They are more 
German than the Germans, sticking not only to the 
language but also to the customs and costumes of five 
hundred years ago. Their churches are fortified as of 
old and in them are still stored grain and bacon as tho 
to stand a siege against Turk or Tartar. It is to be 
feared, however, that these provisions are too stale by 
this time and the big round stones piled in front of the 
churches to be used as missiles would be of little avail 
against eleven-inch shells. But the Saxons may put up 
as stiff a fight as they have in the past whenever their 
language or religion was attacked. Neither Russia nor 
Rumania would be likely to tolerate their Protestantism. 
The Jews of Transylvania would also find it hard to 
choose between the invaders, for they have been mas- 
sacred and oppressed in Rumania as well as in Russia 
in spite of the guarantee of equal treatment which Ru- 
mania gave to the Congress of Berlin in 1878. 

More than half of the population of Transylvania 
consists of those who call themselves Rumanians, tho 
what they are is still an ethnological puzzle. They claim 
to be descendants of the Roman legionaries whom Tra- 
jan placed here in A. D. 105 to guard his Dacian con- 
quests, but since Aurelian withdrew the troops to the 
hither side of the Danube in 274 we may question 
whether the race is so largely Roman as they claim. But 
it does not matter in the least how much Roman blood 
is in their veins or what percentage of Latin words is 
in their language, the Rumanians believe themselves 
Latins and that is enough. They claim affinity therefore 
with the French rather than with Slav or Teuton. Bu- 
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charest is a little Paris, a rival of its prototype in 
gayety and vice. 

The Rumanians dream of the days when Michael the 
Brave conquered Transylvania three hundred years ago 
or of a more remote and glorious past when the Em- 
peror Domitian paid tribute to Dacian kings. As Servia 
longs to bring under her wing the Serbs of Bosnia so 
Rumania seeks her lost tribes on the other side of the 
Carpathians. But if Russia conquers Hungary unaided 
there will be no hope for a Greater Rumania. None 
knows better than Rumania that when the bear puts his 
foot down on a piece of ground it stays there. In 1877 
Rumania aided Russia in the conquest of Turkey and 
as a reward Russia took Bessarabia away from her altho 
it is populated by Rumanians. The southern part of 
Bukowina, which touches Rumania on the north, has 
just been occupied by Russian troops and the Rumanians 
living there have fled over the border. No doubt Rumania 
would prefer not to enter the war until spring, but the 
Russians are not waiting for warm weather and unless 
she enters now she is likely to lose her chance at Tran- 
sylvania. Here Rumania is adopting the same tactics as 
a year ago in the Balkan troubles. She keeps up her 
watchful waiting until both parties are spent with 
war then enters the field with fresh troops to get a 
share of the spoil. 


THE URBANE NATIONS 


VER since civilization dawned in the valleys of the 

Euphrates and the Nile, there have been relatively 
urbane peoples, and peoples picturesque by contrast. 
The contrast has not yet ceased to play a part in the 
drama of history, nor lost anything of its interest for 
the reflective mind. 

The urbane people, like the urbane man, is a product 
of that tolerant association in the struggle for existence 
which arises when men of different races, languages and 
religions are thrown together in a restricted environ- 
ment, or otherwise are brought into contact, as by com- 
merce or travel. The adjective itself tells the history of 
the urbane mind, as a product of city life. 

On a large scale, migrations, wars and commercial 
rivalries have created mixt populations which, thru gen- 
erations of assimilation of languages and manners, fol- 
lowed by more or less amalgamation of blood thru inter- 
marriage, have produced peoples that are urbane in 
spirit. France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Holland and Eng- 
land are the best modern instances. The people of the 
United States are the best example of an unfinished 
product, now undergoing the assimilating process. 

Nations, as peoples politically organized, are more or 
less urbane in their relations with one another, as the 
history of diplomacy now humorously and now tragic- 
ally exhibits them. Those that have had a good deal of 
experience with the world in general, like individual men 
of the world, have acquired a way of doing things that 
is distinctive and unmistakable. It may or it may not 
include the element of duplicity, but in any case it is 
marked by a comprehension of the many minds of many 
men. It approaches them with a fairly accurate knowl- 
edge of how they are likely to behave under given cir- 
cumstances, and even under the stress of provocation 
it keeps within the forms of speech customary among 
gentlemen. 

Like the rustic individual, the nation that has long 


been isolated, either by geographical position or by its 
unbending pride and self sufficiency, is likely to fail in 
urbanity. There have been exceptions, but these, like 
the exceptional back countryman who has the instincts of 
the man of the world and takes to urbane ways when he 
removes to town, are products of ancestral experiences. 
Somewhere, back of such men and such nations, there 
have been social contact and the awakening of human 
understanding. The nations and the individuals whose 
forebears no more than themselves have been in touch 
with alien stocks, can never see problem or interest 
from a viewpoint different from their own. They cannot 
put themselves in the other man’s place. 

It is not to be denied that the conditions which pre- 
vent the development of urbanity may give important, 
if not quite compensating, advantages. Isolation means 
a relatively high degree of homogeneity, and homo- 
geneity is favorable to the development of patriotic 
solidarity, self reliance, and collective efficiency. A na- 
tion that has these qualities without urbanity, inevitably 
becomes, in proportion to its population and its wealth, 
powerful and aggressive, and, as inevitably, egotistica) 
and insolent. 

Yet, sooner or later, in the age-long tryout of the 
ways and means of human progress, in that large strug- 
gle for existence in which peoples and empires are the 
competitors, the nation that fails in urbanity comes to 
grief. The hour arrives when decisions must be made 
which call for comprehension of the foreign mind, for 
human insight, more penetrating and more discrimi- 
nating than folk-insight or race-insight. Lacking these. 
the decision is wrong. 

We forbear to make application of this philosophy to 
our neighbors across the oceans. It is more profitable 
for us to apply it to ourselves. We may count ourselves 
fortunate that we have not been spared the trials and 
the struggles that come with the contact of races, the 
clash of traditions, and the conflict of ideals. We have 
paid a high price for our education, and it is by no 
means complete or paid for yet, but at least we have 
gained the larger view. We are not likely ever to make 
the mistake of failing altogether to understand the 
other man, or to guess how he will behave in a crisis. 
With breadth of view, we have gained also somewhat 
of tolerance and somewhat of sympathy. It will take 
time, but we are in a way to become urbane. 








SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION 


N an address before the Massachusetts Unitarians 

the other day ex-President Eliot told them that Chris- 
tianity had not created the present civilization, but that 
science has the credit of it. President Eliot is by old 
profession a scientist; as a scientist he was called to 
the presidency of Harvard University. We greatly ad- 
mire and respect him. So we also respect and admire his 
son, who as the official representative of the Unitarian 
body devotes his talents to the growing influence of 
Christianity in our American civilization. Doubtless 
science must have credit for its part, as well as the 
Christian religion in the complex which we call civiliza- 
tion. 

Science gives physical comforts and pleasures and 
knowledge of facts which feed the mind. We cannot 
have too much knowledge of the substances and forces 
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of nature. Religion cannot give this. It cannot run a 
laboratory or a factory. Religion has to do with good- 
ness, and Christianity has done more and better for 
goodness, thru Christ’s teachings of the love of man as 
well as the love of God, than has any other religion. 
Nations with other religions have had their sorts of 
civilization, but neither Dr. Eliot nor any of us would 
like to exchange life within this our Christian civiliza- 
tion for that of ancient Egypt or Greece or Rome, or 
of Turkey or China. Even now it is science that 
rules the present fearful war, which the Christian re- 
ligion, thru its trusted spokesmen at the Vatican or 
here, or even in the fields of war itself, deplores and 
detests. A leading German authority has lately told us 
how much war has done for science; it has done noth- 
ing for Christianity, only to fight peace on earth and 
good will to men. 

The better part of civilization is the making of rich 
and poor happy and helpful to one another. It is those 
who love and follow the dictates of religion who are 
the leaders in all that makes life really noble and worth 
while in our civilization, and which sheds gleams of 
sunshine even over the black desolation of war. 


THE GROWTH OF UNIVERSITIES 


HE loyal alumnus usually has some idea of the 
size of his Alma Mater, but he cannot keep track 
of all the other universities, so the registration statis- 
tics annually published in Science have surprizes for 
almost everybody. If we look for the three universities 
which a generation ago would have stood at the head of 
the list or near it, we find Harvard the sixth in size; 
Yale wedged in between Texas and Nebraska is seven- 
teenth, and Princeton is twenty-sixth. Yet their drop 
in numerical rank does not indicate in any sense a 
decline. In worth and reputation these three institu- 
tions never stood higher and their growth in numbers 
shows that they are not being injured by the newer 
and larger institutions that are springing up all over 
the country. Harvard, for instance, has 784 more stu- 
dents than last year, an accretion big enough in itself 
to make another college, but this only raises her rank 
one point in the list. The other university of the former 
Big Four, Columbia, now stands at the top of the list 
with the unprecedented number of 11,294 students, 
considerably ahead of its nearest rivals in point of 
size, California with 8180 and Chicago with 7131. 
The astonishing growth of higher education in recent 
years has affected the universities of the country what- 
ever their type or situation. State or endowed, eastern, 
western, aorthern or southern, classical or utilitarian, 
all are gaining and this year more than usual because 
of the business depression when the temptation toward 
money-making is lessened. There is comparatively little 
change in their relative rank from year to year. Com- 
paring the list with that of ten years ago the most 
striking changes are the rapid rise of New York Uni- 
versity, Ohio State University and Pittsburgh, the last 
of which gained over a thousand students this year. 
On the other hand the development of vocational and 
technical departments has been so rapid and unequal 
that few persons would be able to tell which are the 
largest schools in each field. If the reader thinks him- 
self well informed let him take the following quiz: 


Which has the largest law school? Harvard, followed 
by New York and Michigan. 

Which has the largest medical school? New York, 
followed by Michigan and Johns Hopkins. 

Which has the largest divinity school? Northwestern, 
followed by Chicago and Yale. 

Which has the largest engineering school? Illinois, 
followed by Cornell and Michigan. 

Which has the largest non-professional graduate 
school? Columbia, followed by Chicago and Harvard. 

Which has the largest school of education? Columbia, 
followed by Pittsburgh and New York. 

Which has the largest school of agriculture? Cornell, 
followed by Wisconsin and Ohio. 

Which has the largest school of commerce? New 
York, followed by Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh. 

Which has the largest school of journalism? Colum- 
bia, followed by New York and Wisconsin. 

Which has the largest school of architecture? Cornell, 
followed by Michigan and Columbia. 

Which has the largest body of undergraduate stu- 
dents? California, followed by Harvard (including 
Radcliffe) and Michigan. 

In any such discussion as this one must always be 
careful to state that these figures must be taken for 
just what they mean, no more, no less. They show sim- 
ply which institutions are giving regular instruction 
to the largest number of individuals. The standards of 
admission and method of enrollment differ so that the 
statistics are not strictly comparable. In the case of the 
professional schools the difference is considerable since 
some are graduate and some undergraduate, some part 
and some full time. In ordinary college work there is 
less difference between institutions than is commonly 
supposed. It cannot be safely assumed that a student, 
at least during his earlier years, will have better facil- 
ities or be under the instruction of men of any greater 
ability in a large than in a smaller university, nor, on 
the other hand, is it certain that a student will receive 
more individual attention in a small than a larger in- 


"stitution. 


A WELCOME DECISION 


O the Federal Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit, those interested in the preservation of Jap- 
anese-American friendship owe a vote of thanks. The 
Arizona alien labor law, forbidding the employment in 
any work of more than twenty per cent of unnaturalized 
labor, has been declared unconstitutional. The protests 
of Great Britain and Italy that the rights of their citi- 
zens were invaded by the statute have been upheld. The 
power to regulate the number of foreign laborers that 
may be employed is tantamount, says the court, to de- 
claring that if the state sees fit none at all can be em- 
ployed. Such a doctrine is a plain infringement of the 
right to work guaranteed to every man. 
The opportuneness of the decision, however, lies in its 
application to the situation in California. Altho for the 
sake of her expositions California has established a 


‘polite truce in the agitation against the nation that is 


to be her chief guest, it is openly admitted that a similar 
statute was the next goal of the anti-Japanese labor 
agitators. Happily this further trouble making by Sac- 
ramento legislators may now be forestalled and another 
slight avoided to the dignity of a sensitive people. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 























THE GREAT WAR 


January 4—French take village of 
Steinbach, Alsace. Italian marines 
take possession of Durazzo, Albania. 
First Ottoman army corps destroyed 
at Ardahan, Transcaucasia. 


January 5—Germans renew effort to 
approach Warsaw on the north from 
East Prussia. French making strong 
efforts to regain Lille. 


January 6—Russians pursue Austri- 
ans to Uzsok Pass in Carpathian 
Mountains. Ninth Ottoman army 
corps defeated at Sari Kamish, 
Transcaucasia. 


January 7—French within two and a 
half miles of Altkirch, Alsace. Turks 
defeat small force of Russians near 
Urumiah, Persia. 

January 8—Russians occupy southern 
Bukowina. Rumania and Italy par- 
tially mobilized. 

January 9—Fuiench take Perthes-les- 
Hurlus in Champagne. German air- 
ships and aeroplanes dropping bombs 
in Dunkirk. 


January 10—Russians seize passes 
leading from Bukowina into Tran- 
sylvania. Germans massing on Bzura 
for another attack on Warsaw. 




















That all of the Balkan 
states and Italy will be 
drawn into the conflict 
becomes more probable every day. 
The war began with Servia and 
Montenegro. Rumania is mobilizing 
and is said to have asked the United 
States to take charge of her nationals 
in belligerent territory. Bulgaria is 
hesitating. Greece and Italy are par- 
tially mobilized and already operat- 
ing in Albania. Active negotiations 
are going on in the hope that 
some bargain may be struck that 
will satisfy all parties. King Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria and King Ferdi- 
nand of Rumania have arranged to 
meet for a conference with a view to 
renewing the Balkan League in some 
form. 

Bulgaria is in a particularly diffi- 
cult situation. She is ambitious to 
regain the territory that she lost on 
all sides in the second Balkan war, 
namely, Adrianople and Thrace as 
far as the Tchatalja lines which 
Turkey regained, those portions of 
Macedonia which were to have been 
hers by the original agreement but 
which Greece and Servia afterward 
took by force, and the Dobrudja ter- 
ritory south of the Danube delta that 
Rumania seized. The loss of this last 
is most keenly felt in Bulgaria since 
it comprized her most fertile land 
and its population was mostly Bul- 
garian and not Rumanian. The anti- 
Russian party is in the ascendant in 
Sofia, but the expulsion of the Aus- 
trians from Servia makes it danger- 
ous for Bulgaria to come out against 


The Balkan 
Crisis 


the Allies. With Rumania on the 
east, Servia on the west and Greece 
on the south, all siding with the Al- 
lies, Bulgaria would not stand much 
chance. 

Italy has taken under her protec- 
tion the chief ports of Albania. On 
December 25, seven hundred Italian 
bluejackets were landed at Avlona, 
which is on the eastern side of the 
Strait of Otranto, only forty miles 
from Italy. Italian warships are also 
in the harbor of Durazzo in order to 
protect this city, which was the cap- 
ital of Albania during the brief 
reign of Prince William of Wied. It 
is now threatened by Albanian 
tribesmen from the north, armed 


and officered, it is said, by Austri- 
ans. The Austrian Government has 
formally protested against the Ital- 
ian invasion of Albania. 

Italy seems likely to break with 
Turkey over a point similar to that 
which caused the United States to 
send troops to Vera Cruz. On No- 
vember 11 the Turks entered the 
Italian consulate at Hodeida, Arabia, 
and seized the British consul-gen- 
eral. The Italian Government dis- 
patched warships to Hodeida and de- 
manded an apology as well as the re- 
lease of the British consul and the 
dismissal of the officials who arrest- 
ed him. The Turkish Government 
complied with all these demands, but 
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DEATH FROM THE SKY—A NEW AND TERRIBLE ARROW 
Not since the long bows twanged at Crécy has France felt so deadly a missile that needs no aid 
from gunpowder. This little steel pencil, dropt from great heights, is said to be capable of piere- 
ing a man from head to foot. An American manufacturer declined an order for 100,000 of them 
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THE INVASION OF HUNGARY ‘ 
The recent victories of the Russians in Galicia and Bukowina have given them command of the 


passes leading thru the Carpathian Mountains and they are likely to invade Hun 


as soon as 


the weather permits. The Rumanian army of half a million, now mobilizing, is likely also to cross 
the Carpathians in order to secure Transylvania, whose population is largely Rumanian 


when the Italian Government fur- 
ther insisted that the Turkish sol- 
diers salute the Italian flag when it 
was again raised over the consulate, 
this was refused on the ground that 
no insult had been offered to the flag. 


There has been very 
little change of posi- 
tion in the forces be- 
fore Warsaw. The Germans have 
established themselves in a semicir- 
cle of about twenty-five miles radius 
to the west and southwest of the Po- 
lish capital. Their left rests on the 
Vistula and their front is in part 
protected by the Bzura and Ravka 
rivers. The Russian lines parallel the 
German at a distance of half a mile 
or less. Both sides are strongly en- 
trenched. The ditches are eight feet 
deep with barb wire entanglements 
in front, and the men live in dug-outs 
cut into the front wall of the trench 
and protected from the cold by straw 
and bagging. The fighting goes on by 
night as well as day, for the para- 
chute rockets of the Germans hang 
balls of fire in the air which light up 
a large field sufficiently to direct the 
shrapnel, which they are still using 
lavishly. A single Russian position 
often receives 3000 shells a day. The 
slaughter in this region has been ter- 
rific. According to Percival Gibbon, 
who recently visited the Russian 
front, one of their regiments, which 


The Attack on 
Warsaw 


has borne the brunt of the German 
attack for five months, has lost 5500 
men, its normal strength of 4000 be- 
ing kept up from the reserves. He 
also states that on the night of Jan- 
uary 2 the Germans sacrificed 30,000 
men killed and three times as many 
wounded without gaining a yard of 
ground. The Germans are now mak- 
ing use of portable steel shields in 
their field attacks. They have put 
armed steamboats on the Vistula for 
the purpose of patrolling the river 
and convoying supplies from Thorn 
up the river to the front. Their ef- 
fort to clear the territory north of 
the Vistula of Russian troops by 
forces advancing toward Warsaw 
from Thorn and Mlawa is making 
slow progress owing to the mud. 


Hungary is now in- 
vested with enemies, 
actual or potential, on 
every side except*the west. All the 
way arourld the Carpathian wall 
from Cracow to Belgrade extends 
the hostile territory, first Galicia, 
then Bukowina, both held by Russia, 
next Rumania, now arming for the 
attack, and finally unconquerable 
Servia, again aggressive. No wonder 
the Hungarian Premier, Count 
Tisza, has openly declared to the 
Emperor-King that the time may 
soon come when Hungary will have 
to exercize her right to withdraw 


Transylvania 
Threatened 


her troops from Austria to protect 
their own land. 

The Russians report the pursuit 
of the scattered fragments of the 
Austrian army defeated in Galicia 
and the capture of prisoners at the 
rate of a thousand a day, often with- 
out resistance. They do not seem dis- 
posed, however, to renew their at- 
tack upon Cracow, but have instead 
turned their attention in the other 
direction and completed the conquest 
of Bukowina. They captured Czerno- 
witz, the capital, early in the war, 
but pursued their way up the Dnies- 
ter toward Lemberg without bother- 
ing about the rest of the duchy. 

Now they have occupied all of 
Bukowina down the southern boun- 
dary, where their outposts are said 
to be fraternizing with the Ruman- 
ian frontier guards. The population 
of this part of Bukowina is chiefly 
Rumanian and the soldiers sent here 
are Rumanians from Russian Bessa- 
rabia, which lies just east of Ru- 
mania and belonged to that country 
until 1878. The Ruthenians, who pre- 
dominate in the northern part of 
Bukowina and much of Galicia, be- 
long to the Ukrainian or Little Rus- 
sian race and have for some years 
shown a disposition to shift their al- 
legiance from Austria to Russia, a 
disposition that has been stimulated 
by an active pro-Russian propaganda 
financed from Petrograd. 

By pushing their way to the lower 
end of Bukowina the Russians have 
gained possession of the Borgo and 
Rodna passes leading thru the Car- 
pathians into Transylvania. This, 
however, is territory which Rumania 
has long coveted, since it is largely 
inhabited by Rumanians, and the 
possibility of the seizure of Transyl- 
vania by Russia has caused the Ru- 
manian Government to mobilize the 
army with a view to taking an active 
part in the war, tho: whether it will 
be directed against Transylvania, 
Bulgaria or Turkey remains to be 
seen. 


The Turkish inva- 
sion of Russian 
provinces between 
the Black and Caspian Seas has met 
with a disastrous repulse, The inva- 
sion was undertaken from two direc- 
tions. The First Army Corps from 
Constantinople augmented by bashi- 
bazouks and other irregular forces 
crost the border about twenty miles 
from the Black Sea with the object 
of taking Batum in the rear and so 
cutting the railroad and pipe line 
which connect it with Baku on the 
Caspian. Batum is the chief Russian 
port in the Caucasus and the outlet 
for the petroleum from the Caspian 
oil fields. The American and Mexican 
oil supply is largely shut off from the 


Turks Defeated 
in Transcaucasia 
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belligerents and Baku is _ their 
chief reliance for the liquid fuel nec- 
essary fo- their submarines, motor 
cars and aeroplanes, The first Turk- 
ish army crost the mountains at an 
altitude of 10,000feetin spite of zero 
weather and penetrated about fifty 
miles into Russian territory and cap- 
tured Ardahan (Ardaghan). But on 
January 3 the Russians attacked the 
Turks at this point on front and 
flanks, and since they were not able 
to retreat over the mountain passes, 
the corps was completely crushed in 
a two days’ battle. The Russians re- 
port burying over fifteen hundred 
Turkish soldiers at Ardahan. 

The second army of invasion, 
starting from the neighborhood of 
Erzerum, entered the Transcaucasus 
from the south with Kars as the ob- 
jective. Kars, situated at the en- 
trance of a deep river gorge, has 
been for a thousand years one of the 
chief strongholds of the Caucasus. In 
the war of 1855 it was held for six 
months by the Turks under the com- 
mand of an English general, but in 
1877 the Russians took the city by 
storm. 

The army advancing on Kars was 
composed of the Ninth Corps, the 
best in the Ottoman army, supported 
by the Tenth and other troops. The 
strategic railroad which was extend- 
ed by the Russians in 1913 from 
Kars to the frontier to facilitate an 
attack on Erzerum, was followed up 
for about twenty miles, but at Sari- 
kamish the Turks found themselves 
entrapped by the Russians. For two 
daysthey strovetofighttheir way out, 
but could not, and finally the entire 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN TRANSCAUCASIA 
The Turks took the offensive against Russia and despatched two armies into the Transcaucasian 
province, aimed respectively at the port of Batum and the fortress of Kars. Both have suffered 
disastrous defeats; the one at Ardahan and the other at Sari Kamish. The Turks claim some 
success against the Russians near Lake Urumia in Persia 


Ninth Corps was, according to the 
Petrograd report, captured or killed. 
The frozen bodies found in the snow 
could not be buried, so were burned 
in great pyres. The entire artillery, 
all of the generals and three hundred 
other officers, German and Turkish, 
were taken by the Russians. 
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WHEN THE “EMDEN” WAS LOST 


The audacious raider, battered by shells, beached off Cocos Island. A boatload of rescued prisoners 
is seen in the foreground 


The accounts of the 
The Campaign fonting in Flanders, 
in the West France and Alsace 
read more like a football game than 
war as it was at first. Gains of a few 
hundred yards are reported as great 
victories, and such indeed they are 
of we consider the effort made to at- 
tain them. 

In the Argonne region to the west 
of Verdun the French have made 
some progress by undermining and 
blowing up the trenches of the en- 
emy. On January 9 they captured the 
village of Perthes-les-Hurlus, about 
twenty miles northeast of Ch4lons, 
which has been the object of a fierce 
struggle for several weeks. The 
French claim to have advanced their 
lines at this point a quarter of a 
mile. On the eastern side of the Ar- 
gonne forest the Germans stormed a 
French trench and took 1200 pris- 
oners. Two grandsons of Garibaldi, 
volunteers in the French army, have 
fallen in the Argonne battles, and 
this has increased the disposition of 
the Italian people to enter the war. . 

In upper Alsace the French suc- 
ceeded in taking the village of Stein- 
bach, near Thann, after six days of 
hard fighting. Every house and gar- 
den wall had been made into a for- 
tress and had to be taken separately. 
When they entered the French found 
2300 German dead and wounded. 
The victory, however, was shortlived, 
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AN AUTOMATIC NEUTRAL ZONE 


Wire barriers on the German-Russian front. This form of defense was first used on a large scale 
in the Russo-Japanese war 


for the Germans retook the town five 
days later, driving the French back 
to Thann with great loss. 


Has Japanese partici- 
pation in the war 
ceased with the cap- 
ture of the German enclave of Kiao- 
chow? That is the question now be- 
ing hotly discussed in France and 
seriously considered elsewhere. All 
sorts of rumors are afloat; that Jap- 
anese troops have been landed at 
Vladivostok for transportation by 
the Trans-Siberian railway to the 
seat of war, and that Russia has 
ceded to Japan the northern half of 
the island of Sakhalin in return for 
Japanese siege guns. Sakhalin, it 
will be remembered, was claimed by 
Japan as one of the fruits of her 
victory over Russia, but the Treaty 
of Portsmouth compromised the 
matter by dividing the island equally 
between the two. Both Tokyo and 
Petrograd deny these rumors, but 
there is no doubt that the two 
former enemies are now drawing 
closer together and developing a 
common policy in northern. China, 
where the elimination of Germany 
gives them freedom of action. 

There is a manifest disposition on 
the part of Japan to retain posses- 
sion of all the territory she has 
taken from Germany, The German 
railroads extending into the interior 
of China from Kiao-chow have been 
taken over by the Japanese. The 
principal islands of the Marshall, 
Caroline, Marianne and Pelew archi- 
pelagoes have been placed under 
military government and plans made 
for their colonization by Japanese. 
It has been commonly assumed that 


The Japanese 
Question 


Japan was pledged to return to 
China the German territory of Kiao- 
chow, but Baron Kato, the Japanese 
Foreign Minister, in reply to an 
interpellation in the Diet, stated that 
Japan had made no promise to any 
country concerning Kiao-chow, and 
that the Government had not yet de- 
cided upon its action in the matter. 
In the ultimatum to Germany, Japan 
demanded the surrender of Kiao- 
chow in order to restore it to China, 
but since Germany refused to sur- 
render it peaceably, Japan is under 
no obligations in regard to it. 

Now that Kiao-chow has been cap- 
tured at the cost of many lives and 
some fifty million dollars, a govern- 
ment which proposed to give it up 
would encounter a very hostile pub- 
lic opinion. 

When the Japanese Diet assem- 
bled on December 7, the, Cabinet of 
Count Okuma presented a budget 
calling for an expenditure of $278,- 
000,000, and a decrease of $40,500,- 
000 in the revenues. This was at- 
tacked because of its increase in 
army and navy appropriations, and 
the opposition was so strong that on 
December 25 the Emperor dissolved 
parliament. The elections are to be 
held in March. 

In France an agitation started by 
M. Pichon to secure Japanese aid in 
Europe has received the support of 
prominent men in various. parties. 
M. Clémenceau, whose newspaper 
L’Homme libre (The Free Man) has, 
since its suppression by the censor 
come out as L’Homme enehainé 
(The Manacled Man), has espoused 
the cause with his customary vigor, 
urging that the 250,000 men that 
Japan might send to France would 


materially assist in expelling the 
Germans from France and bringing 
the war to a close. Japan could be 
compensated by the war indemnity 
to be imposed upon Germany after 
she is conquered. The suggestion 
that Japan be rewarded for her aid 
by the cession of French Indo-China 
has been unfavorably received. The 
British Government does not share 
the enthusiasm of the French for 
Japanese participation. Such action 
would tend to alienate the loyalty of 
Australia, New Zealand and Can- 
ada, where anti-Japanese feeling is 
strong. 


The German Gov- 
ernment does not 
expect us to pro- 
hibit the shipment of war’ supplies: 
This assertion was made last week, 
upon authority, by the chairman of 
the House committee before which 
Representative Bartholdt of Missouri 
and Representative Vollmer of Iowa 
have been speaking in support of a 
resolution directing the President to 
forbid such shipment. Germany could 
not be beaten, they said, and by pro- 
hibiting the exportation of supplies 
we could end the war in ninety days. 
But we preferred to “sell our neu- 
trality for British gold.” 

Owing mainly to exports of this 
character, our excess of exports over 
imports has risen from $57,000,000 
in October and $79,000,000 in No- 
vember to about $110,000,000 in De- 
cember. We are now sending cotton 
to Germany, and wheat is going out 
in such quantities that the exportable 
surplus of the greatest crop on rec- 
ord may be exhausted in two or three 
months. Charles M. Schwab, presi- 
dent of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, who has cancelled his British 
order for twenty submarines, says 
he knows that orders for $300,000,- 
000 worth of war supplies have been 
placed in this country. His own or- 
ders for armor plate, projectiles, 
guns, etc., are said to exceed $50,- 
000,000. At Kansas City $5,000,000 
worth of horses and mules have been 
marketed, and a contract was signed | 
there last week for 50,000,000 feet of 
lumber, mainly for railroads and 
mines. Factories in four cities are at 
work on an order for 6,000,000 kegs 
of horseshoes. Among recent orders 
in addition to those mentioned here- 
tofore in these pages are the follow- 
ing: 8000 kitchen wagons, for the 
French army; at New Kensington, 
Pennsylvania, 500,000 aluminum can- 
teens; at Pittsburgh, $4,000,000 
worth of barbed or plain wire, and 
60,000 tons of steel for shrapnel 
shells; in New York, 2,500,000 pairs 
of woolen socks, 200,000 overcoats, 
200,000 blouses and 200,000 pairs of 


Our Supplies for 
the Armies 
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trousers; in Philadelphia, 2,500,000 
pairs of socks. It is said that Russia 
is in the market for 5,000,000 yards 
of cloth for uniforms, and that the 
British Government is preparing 
specifications for 6500 motor trucks, 
for which something more than $10,- 
000,000 will be paid. 

Two rejections are reported. Clar- 
ence H. Howard, president of a steel 
company whose works are at Granite 
City, Illinois, refused an order for 
$2,000,000 worth of shells for field 
guns because he would not help war- 
fare. An order for 100,000 steel ar- 
rows (used by aviators) was turned 
away by William C. Collins of Peoria, 
Illinois, because he thought the ex- 
ecution of it would be against neu- 
trality. 


The British. Gov- 
ernment’s reply to 
our protest concern- 
ing interference with ships and car- 
goes on their way to neutral Euro- 
pean countries was published on the 
11th. It is a preliminary statement, to 
be followed by a longer one. In tone it 
is friendly and conciliatory. Conced- 
ing that there should be no interfer- 
ence unless it is necessary for the 
belligerent’s nationalsafety, the reply 
emphasizes the legitimate desire of 
Great Britain to prevent Germany 
from getting supplies apparently 
destined for neutral ports. It points 
out that November’s exports from 
New York, compared with those of 
November a year ago, increased 
about as follows: to Denmark, thir- 
teen times; to Sweden, seven times; 
to Norway, four times, with large 
gains for Italy and Holland. As to 
copper, it is shown that the exports 
to Italy have more than doubled in 
the war period, while those to sev- 
eral other neutral countries have 
been multiplied by five. The pre- 
sumption is, the reply says, that “the 
bulk of this copper was intend- 
ed for the use of a belligerent 
[Germany] who cannot import it di- 
rect.” As to four detained consign- 
ments to Sweden, Great Britain has 
“positive evidence” that they were 
“definitely destined for Germany.” 
Interference with such shipments is 
imperatively required, and our Gov- 
ernment will not, Great Britain be- 
lieves, question the propriety of in- 
terference. 

Of 773 steamships on their way to 
the five neutral countries named, 
forty-five have had consignments or 
cargoes taken to the Prize Court. 
Where there is real ground for sus- 
picion, a vessel must ‘be brought to 
port for examination. In several in- 
stances rubber has been shipped un- 
der another name, and only by 
search in a port could the deception 


British Reply to 
Our Protest 


be brought to light, There has been 
no interference with cotton, altho 
there has been warning about the 
concealment of copper in cotton 
bales. The British embargo on crude 
rubber was due partly to the appear- 
ance of “a new trade in exporting 
rubber in suspiciously large quanti- 
ties from the United States to neu- 
tral countries”; but now there is a 
new agreement which permits expor- 
tation under licenses and with ‘proper 
guarantees. There is a growing dan- 
ger that neutral countries contigu- 
ous to the enemy will become bases 
of supply for the enemy’s armies. 
Great Britain seeks only to interfere 
with contraband destined for the en- 
emy, is ready to explain her action 
in any case, to enter into an agree- 
ment for the prevention of mistakes, 
and to make prompt reparation for 
injury improperly caused. 

Our Government has decided to 
certify American cargoes as to their 
exact contents, and has asked for the 
coéperation of exporters. 


Arizona’s new Anti- 
Alien law, approved 
at the November 
election, has been pronounced 
unconstitutional by a court of 
three Federal judges, .sitting at 
San Francisco. An injunction to-pré- 
vent enforcement of it was obtained 
by Italian, Japanese ‘and other alien 
residents, and this injunction has 
now been made permanent. But there 
will be an appeal to the Supreme 
Court. The law provided that at least 
eighty per cent of those in the serv- 


Arizona’s Law 
Against Aliens 


ice of a person or corporation having, 


five or more employees must be 
American citizens. Protests had been 
made at Washington by Great Brit- 


ain and Italy. The court says that, 
under the guise of police regulation, 
the State sought to deprive men of 
their right to labor, which is a prop- 
erty right, and as such is guaranteed 
to aliens by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. If it could 
prohibit the employment of more 
than twenty per cent, it could re- 
duce the number of aliens to five per 
cent or exclude them altogether. 

Representatives of the Japanese 
Government have given some atten- 
tion to this case, and some expect 
that California’s Alien Land law, for 
a long time the subject of contro- 
versy, will now be tested in similar 
proceedings. Great Britain and Italy 
held that the Arizona law was at 
variance with treaties. This was Ja- 
pan’s main contention in the Califor- 
nia case. But the provisions of the 
Constitution were not overlooked. 
No new anti-Japanese legislation has 
been proposed in California, but in 
Washington there will be much sup- 
port for a bill providing for a State 
referendum on a law to prevent the 
leasing of land to Asiatics. This is 
aimed at Japanese gardeners. The 
State’s Fish Commissioner, it is said, 
has refused to give fishing licenses 
to aliens. 


Much interesting testi- 
mony has been given 
before a Senate com- 
mittee concerning the pending Jones 
bill, relating to government in the 
Philippines, which the President ap- 
proves. Ex-President Taft, formerly 
Governor of the Philippines, said 
that no bill could be framed that 
would be better calculated to cause 
trouble. If independence should be 
granted a few years hence, as some 
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“WAR TURNS A CHURCH INTO A POST-OFFICE 


Christmas gifts follow the German soldiers by parcel post, to Mirunskev, East Prussia, for example 
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had proposed, there would be demor- 
alization and bloodshed. Either a dic- 
tator like Diaz would arise, or the 
condition of the island would be like 
what is now seen in Mexico. Prepa- 
ration of the islanders for self-gov- 
ernment must be gradual. For their 
own welfare we should retain con- 
trol, giving good government as an 
object lesson, and allowing them to 
participate in it. The work of edu- 
cating and preparing the people 
should be continued for more than 
one generation, and probably two 
generations would be required. Dean 
C. Worcester, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior at Manila for several years, said 
that if independence should be grant- 
ed to the Filipinos they would quar- 
rel among themselves about the 
offices; elections would soon become 
a farce; bloodshed and anarchy 
would follow; attacks upon foreign- 
ers would compel intervention, and 
the islands would be taken by some 
foreign power. Not less than two 
generations would be required to 
qualify the people for self-govern- 
ment. 

W. Morgan Shuster, formerly in 
the Philippine Commission, and af- 
terward the Persian Government’s 
financial adviser, said Japan did not 
want the islands, but would make a 
treaty for their neutralization. He 
thought the Filipinos were compe- 
tent to govern themselves, but not 
according to our standards. Newton 
W. Gilbert, formerly vice-Governor, 
said there should be a permanent 
American protectorate. The bill’s 
preamble was wicked and mislead- 
ing. It should be cut out. Colonel 
George S. Young, who has served in 
the Moro country, said that if the 
Filipinos should gain independence 
they would never be able to control 
the Moro province. 


After long delay, an 
agreement concern- 
ing Naco and other 
points on the northwestern Mexican 
border has been signed by Villa and 
General Hill, the Carranza com- 
mander. This settlement was due 
to the labors of General Scott. 
Villa came north—at a sacrifice, 
he said—to meet him, and the con- 
ference took place on the inter- 
national bridge at El Paso. Villa 
at first asked to be allowed to fight, 
saying that in eight hours he could 
clear away all the Carranza~ men 
along the border. This, however, 
would have required firing across the 
boundary, at least for a few hours. 

The agreemerft provides that Hill 
shall evacuate Naco; that the town 
shall be occupied by neither Hill nor 
the Villa forces; that it shall be neu- 
tral and closed to commerce; that the 


Mexican Border 
Agreement 


boundary towns of Nogales, held by 
Villa’s men, and Agua Prieta, held 
by Carranza, shall not be attacked; 
and that Maytorena’s (Villa’s) forces 
shall go to Cananea or Nogales and 
shall permit Hill’s men to march 
from Naco to Agua Prieta. It avert- 
ed a crisis, and is said to have the 
approval of President Wilson and 
Carranza. General Scott looks for no 
further trouble. The reinforcements 
brought up from the south by Gen- 
eral Cabral will go to Guaymas. 
Villa went southward, intending to 
attack Tuxpam and Tampico. 


There has been little 
news from the Mexi- 
can capital. Gutierrez 
is said to be virtually a prisoner in 
the palace there, because of suspi- 
cion that he has been plotting to join 
Carranza. His brother is one of Car- 
ranza’s generals. A curious state- 
ment has been given to the public by 
Gutierrez, who says that plans for 
pacification, approved by all the 
armed groups, have nearly been com- 
pleted. But the fighting continues. 
In the absence of Villa and Angeles, 
Zapata’s forces suffered a serious 
reverse between the capital and Vera 
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“ MADE IN GERMANY 
The Fatherland, too, will be independent of Paris 
in fashion. But the German attempts at nation- 
alism in dress, with the animosities of war to 
urge their adoption, may be more successful 
than the sporadic revolts of American modistes 


Cruz. Carranza regained Puebla, 
after a hard struggle, and with it 
took many prisoners and guns. The 
Cathedral of Guadalupe was 
wrecked by shells. In the streets the 
bodies of 700 Zapata men were 
found. It is evident that Zapata is no 
match for Obregon, Carranza’s com- 
manding general. 

As to the fighting elsewhere there 
were conflicting reports. It appeared, 
however, that Villa was successful at 
Saltillo and at Victoria, the capital 
of Tamaulipas, but suffered reverses 
in the vicinity of Torreon. The Za- 
pata leader in Michoacan has gone 
over to Carranza. The latter has been 
repudiated by the Governor of Yuca- 
tan, who says he will be neutral. In 
Vera Cruz there is an epidemic of 
black smallpox. 

The British Government has re- 
peatedly complained at Washington 
on account of the treatment of Brit- 
ish subjects and their property. Car- 
ranza, being in favor of the govern- 
ment ownership of oil fields and 
wells, a majority of which are in 
territory which he controls, has is- 
sued a decree suspending the opera- 
tion of the wells and virtually an- 
nulling the grants or concessions by 
which foreigners hold them. He has 
also abolished all lotteries. The de- 
struction of the tunnel and several 
bridges on the line of the Tehuante- 
pec railroad affects the Pearson Brit- 
ish interests. In the Senate, last 
week, Mr. Lodge sharply criticized 
and denounced the course of Presi- 
dent Wilson with respect to Mexico. 


The revolution in Para- 
guay had a very short 
life. It began at day- 
break on the 7th and ended at sunset 
on the same day. President Sherer 
was in captivity for twelve hours, but 
it is said that his authority is now 
recognized thruout the country. The 
rebel soldiers, led by Colonel Esco- 
bar, recently Minister of War, took 
possession of the artillery barracks 
at Asuncion. There they were at- 
tacked by the police. A gunboat 
shelled the barracks and demolished 
them. Surrender followed. The Na- 
tional Theater was wrecked by shells. 
About seventy-five men were killed. 

Guillermo Billinghurst, driven 
from the presidency in Peru last 
February by a military revolt, and 
deported, has for some time been in 
Chile. Another refugee there was Dr. 
Durand, who is said to have planned 
the uprising against Billinghurst, 
whom he intended to succeed in office. 
He was exiled in November. The 
Chilean Government has now ordered 
both of them to leave the country 
within eight days. 


Paraguay’s 
Revolution 








THE COMPENSATIONS OF MILITARISM 
BY THE AMERICAN WIFE OF A TITLED GERMAN 


ERE is an old saying that 
out of evil may spring good. 
In the opinion of mankind 
the army organization of Germany 
is something as wrong as it is won- 
derful. But there are compensations. 
It is wrong, for one reason, be- 
cause it represents the abuse of the 
virtue of obedience on a prodigious 
scale. By force of discipline exercized 
thru the school, the church, the po- 
lice, innumerable restrictive laws 
and compulsory army service, the 
German Government, for the purpose 
of magnifying the greatness of the 
Crown, has aimed to make of men 
obedient soldiers. In war, millions of 
these men are led to slaughter. If 
the gamble with their lives wins suc- 
cess, the extent and the revenue of 
the empire may be increased and the 
Kaiser rule over additional subjects. 
The average man is no better off. He 
has been made obedient not for his 
own sake. But—and here emerges 
the compensation that Emerson 
looked for in everything—the habit 
of obedience proves good in the main 
for the social welfare of the incom- 
petent. The habit of obeying makes 
men reliable workmen and dependa- 
ble agents; and such subordinates 
oil the machinery of organizations. 
So true, indeed, is this fact, that 
Nemesis may have smiled at the 
creation of mass-obedience by the 
Kaiser; inasmuch as thru the past 
years his imperial policy has been 
affording able Social Democratic 
leaders, for instance, their very best 
foundation for party cohesiveness. 
How many writers marvel over the 
fact that, whereas the adherents of 
socialism are relatively few in other 
countries, as registered by vote, they 
compose the second largest political 
party in the German Empire. Such 
writers advance every other reason 
for the phenomenon, and overlook 
the chief one, which is no other than 
the Prussian policy of training men 
to exchange individuality for the 
herding spirit. Should a master revo- 
lutionist ever capture this spirit, the 
tables would be turned with terrible 
effect. The abuse of popular obedi- 
ence would revenge itself in the de- 
struction of the Prussian régime. 
Meanwhile, in private life, much 
good ensues also from the spirit of 
obedience, as it infects the young. 
The longer I lived in the Father- 
land the more I became aware of the 
fact that in every class of society 
parents were calm about the future 
of their sons, if the boys were of 
normal health and ability. The course 
of life of each son was laid out in 
the parents’ minds, and the sons 
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trudged along the course, each under 
the feeling that so they must go, and 
there was no help for it. You see, all 
boys are feeling the same way, so 
there is no example of insubordina- 
tion, and almost no temptation to de- 
viate from the appointed career—a 
blessing, in the majority of cases, to 
sons and families alike; because it 
spares the energy and time wasted 
in drifting, or in unfruitful experi- 
menting in a variety of pursuits. The 
obedience of the children has encour- 
aged the parents to demand voca- 
tional schools, and such have been 
amply supplied. 

In every instance, of course, the 
obligation resting upon their sons of 
serving a term with the colors is tak- 
en into consideration. Wealthy fami- 
lies arrange to enter their sons into 
the service as “one-year volunteers,” 
or as subalterns. This means of rescu- 
ing boys from the drudgery of bar- 
rack life is, however, utterly beyond 
the means of the poorer classes, who 
fix their ambition upon one of two 
other alternatives: a post in the regi- 
mental musical bands, or a position 
as orderly, that is, as the per- 
sonal servant of an army officer. In 
both of these positions some drill is 
required, but it is less than that en- 
dured by other men of the line. More- 
over, a band player or orderly stands 
the chance of making a little money 
—the orderly in the way of tips, the 
musician by taking part in evening 
concerts. For every one aspirant to 
musical education whom Nature 
raises in the Fatherland (according 
to my experiences ‘among the poorer 
classes) conscription raises a hun- 
dred. 

Another by-product of the all per- 
vading military spirit is the practise 
of chorus singing? so popular espe- 
cially among men. Singing, it will be 
remembered, was first popularized by 
the patriot warrior, Jahn, who 
preached its exercize to German 
youth as the best means of expand- 
ing the chest and fitting them for 
soldiering. The art is pleasant, no 
matter what its instigation. I count 
also good the influence of the exam- 
ple set by military men of holding 


the body erect. Civilian youth, seeing 
this carriage all about them, are apt 
to model their own after it, with the 
result that slouching deportment dis- 
quiets comparatively few homes. 


NE day, in the mountain village 

of Schreiberau, I was watching 
from the window of my hotel a peas- 
ant unloading firewood, when a gens 
d’armes galloped into his yard from 
the highway. The rider’s manner 
was commanding and the peasant 
pulled at his cap, all obsequiousness; 
yet he was still grumbling to him- 
self and shaking a feeble fist occa- 
sionally in the direction of the de- 
parted officer, when we descended for 
our walk. 

“What’s the trouble, my old one?” 
I paused to ask. 

“Ach; he told me to pile up the 
wood with proper neatness, or he 
would fine me on his next round of 
inspection,” was the reply. “Easy 
enough to order a body to pile neat- 
ly! How is it to be done, when one’s 
woman is sick abed and no other 
hand to help!” 

The incident started my attention 
upon a new cue. Thereafter, when- 
ever similar cases turned up I would 
inquire into them. They all seemed 
to lead to the police. In Dresden an 
American girl was reported to the 
police for leaving a bicycle standing 
in a hallway; it came to light that 
the jurisdiction of the police extends 
from the street into the passages of 
apartment houses. How much fur- 
ther does it penetrate? 

“Doctor,” I inquired once, “what 
is the condition of rooms in the 
houses of the common people? You 
are Circle Physician. You see the in- 
side of every possible kind of home. 
Tell me: is tidiness as universal in- 
side of houses as it is outside? What 
I am trying to get at is whether the 
people are naturally tidy, or police- 
made tidy.” 

“Ha, ‘the people!’ Das Volk, Bar- 
oness, is a Lumpenpack (good-for- 
naught),” exclaimed the irascible 
little man. “It wouldn’t be tidy, nor 
anything else it ought to be if it 
were not for the police. If you had 
asked whether our peasants are 
cleaner than the Polacks, it would be 
easy to answer. They are. But— 
well, I’ll say this: most houses I sup- 
pose would pass muster. Then, again, 
I’ve had to visit cottages no pig 
could snout a way thru. They chuck 
inside what the police won’t tolerate 
outside. And that,” he wound up in 
a tone of fresh indigination, “by fel- 
lows, too, who have been in the ser- 
vice and know better.” 
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“The service’—here was another 
clue. And this time I felt the clue to 
be adequate at last for solving my 
riddle. The police could not have been 
responsible alone, for the police 
played their réle in German states 
long before the advent of any- 
thing like German tidiness. The po- 
lice, under the traditional Metternich 
régime, were ubiquitous enough and 
powerful enough, in all conscience. 
Yet German cities and hamlets re- 
mained as untidy as those of most 
other countries. The change dates 
back only three decades or less—to a 
period of time corresponding with 
the growing completeness of Prus- 
sian influence over the German peo- 
ple. In other words, more or less pub- 
lic slovenliness obtained in the Fa- 
therland until the time when to the 
old political and regulative aims 
entrusted to police activity there 
was added an ingredient of mil- 
itarism. 

Both the men who command and 
the police patrolling the country 
nowadays have served their terms in 
the service. Having become infected 
with barrack ideals, they enforce ev- 
erywhere parade-ground conditions 
on the people. Not merely sanitary 
conditions, mind you, for a zigzag 
wood-pile is as sanitary as a cone- 
shaped one. No, it is a uniform regu- 
larity that is insisted upon, and that 
chiefly for its own sake. The element 
of picturesqueness goes by the board, 
of course, under such regulation— 
nothing is picturesque in Germany 
that is modern. But inasmuch as the 
enforced tidiness saves the property 
of decent householders from depre- 
ciating in value because of slovenli- 
ness on the part of untidy neighbors, 
spares offense to the eye and. obviates 
slums, what can one do except to 
count it good? 


HEN General von der Goltz 

wrote of his countrymen as 
Das Volk in Waffen (The People in 
Arms), he characterized his people. 
And my conviction is that no student 
of German institutions, whether so- 
cial or economic, pierces to the orig- 
ination of them, who fails to take 
into account the sovereign German 
avidity for means to perfect the 
power of its military arm, in order 
to accomplish its sovereign military 
aims. 

How have foreign writers on so- 
cial reform, moved by the public ut- 
terances of ministers and speeches 
_ from the throne, praised the “benevo- 
lence” that founded, for instance, the 
German institution of national insur- 
ance! I remember well how I, too, 
was moved at the time by those same 
utterances as published in the native 


press. Then one day the Landrat re- 
turned from an official visit in Berlin. 

“We shall pass the Insurance 
Bills,” he remarked in a dry, busi- 
ness-like tone. “Bismarck said to me 
that insurance was a way to keep 
our men at home.” 

In the Reichstag strong opposition 
was being waged against the bills in 
the form presented by the Govern- 
ment, especially by the Social Demo- 
crats, the representatives of the 
working classes who were to be in- 
sured. But, true enough, the meas- 
ures were passed. And equally true, 
the effect of the mcasures was the 
effect hoped for by the Iron Chancel- 
lor: emigration decreased (that to 
the United States fell from 115,000 
to 39,000 between the years 1891- 
1894) while a-corresponding increase 
took place in the number of men 
available for service in the event of 
quick mobilization. Nor had the fact 
been overlooked that the billions of 
marks to be accumulated from the 
people’s savings in the way of con- 
tributions to the insurance fund 
would be a material prop to the na- 
tional finances in case of war. 

From a minister of state we heard 
on another occasion that the closing 
of so many churches under the action 
of the Falk laws’ had proved the 
wrong policy, inasmuch as country- 
men going into the towns on Sundays 
and finding their houses of worship 
closed were the more inclined to lis- 
ten to Socialists holding forth in 
the taverns. And as priests were 
preferable to Democrats, the Gov- 
ernment would modify the church 
laws. And presently, sure enough, 
Bismarck began yielding to Rome. 

Another instance of the all pervad- 


_ing influence of military considera- 


tions (the Socialists preached against 
militarism) concealed in legislative 
measures that appear purely social 
is presented by the Sunday observ- 
ance laws. How it vext country peo- 
ple, accustomed to doing their week- 
ly shopping after attending church 
services, to find shops closed on Sun- 
days, obliging them to spend their 
time in coming to town on some week 
day! And how landowners grumbled 
over the prohibition against working 
their hands in the fields on the sev- 
enth day! Only the few were aware 
that it was the General Staff, and not 
pietists, who had initiated the “re- 
form.” And among the considera- 
tions that moved the General Staff to 
originate it was that by forcing land- 
owners to take on an additional la- 
borer or two (in order to make good 
the decrease of fourteen hours in the 
length of the working week) more 
men would be hardened by field work 
to endure the hardships of army ser- 


vice. The seventh day of the week is 
a military asset, looked at rightly, 
and to be held for use in national 
emergencies. 


HAT policy of this sort ramifies 

every measure accepted by the 
Government is my firm conviction. 
Where a social or other movement 
which this policy can turn to account 
arises among the people, the measure 
is adopted; when, on the other hand, 
the people’s demands are inimical to 
military interests they are supprest: 
demands for liberty of individual ac- 
tion are severely supprest. Given an 
organization already formed, a pri- 
vate or public corporation, for in- 
stance, and it is likely to be attached 
to the great organization of govern- 
ment, as a wheel is geared to a ma- 
chine. The shipping interests, the ex- 
port business, charitable institutions 
—the eye of the militaristic govern- 
ment has surveyed them all. Where 
they have been found useful to itself 
they have been helped. Schemes 
strengthening the empire, particu- 
larly those pertaining to industry 
and commerce, have for this reason 
sometimes taken on a vastness and 
efficiency resembling the vastness 
and efficiency of the military organ- 
ization itself. 

In so far as the spirit of militar- 
ism saves waste of human energy and 
results in better collective efficiency 
it must, of course, be pronounced 
good. The maximum of good, how- 
ever, has been obtained too often in 
Germany under false pretenses of 
benevolence and at the expense of in- 
dividual freedom. The amount of 
good, however imposing it may look, 
rests upon an unsound basis—it is 
not founded on the initiative of the 
people. The only enduring factor of 
a nation is, after all, the soul of the 
people. That remains, while govern- 
ments perish; governments devoted 
to the sword, tho the sword be turned 
toward outer places “in the sun,” are 
apt to perish by the sword. What, 
then, would be the real stage of so- 
cial evolution revealed in a people, 
the individuals of which have been 
held in slavish subordination for 
the sake of the ambitions of the few? 
Man was not made for the Sabbath, 
but the Sabbath for man. Citizens 
are not made for the state, but the 
state for citizens; and a citizen is 
unworthy of the name who is not a 
free individual; who acts from com- 
pulsion exercized from without, in- 
stead of from a self-disciplined spirit 
within. 

Militarism, despite the good it pro- 
duces by the way, fails in producing 
the best things known to man—jus- 
tice and liberty. 
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GOVERNOR LUTHER E. HALL, OF LOUISIANA 


THE LAST BATTLE BETWEEN 


HE Hundred Years of Peace are reckoned from 

December 24, 1814, when the Treaty of Ghent was 

signed, but the last fighting of the war occurred two 
weeks later, on January 8. The English under Sir Ed- 
ward Pakenham, attacking the city, and the Americans 
under Andrew Jackson, who defended it, had not heard 
of the end of the war and clashed at Chalmette, near 
the city. Jackson’s success helped him to the Presidency. 
The Louisiana Historical Society had arranged an im- 
pressive international celebration of the centennial, and 


ENGLISH AND AMERICANS 


altho the war prevented the carrying out of the plan 
in its original form, January 8, 9 and 10 were filled 
with commemorative exercizes, which culminated in a 
ceremonial pageant repeating the “Crowning of Old 
Hickory” after the battle, and a grand pontifical mass 
and Te Deum in the St. Louis Cathedral, as in the 
original thanksgiving ceremony. Governor Hall and the 
state government codperated. The old print which is 
reproduced below shows the death of Major-General 
Pakenham. It was published in Philadelphia in 1817. 
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THE COMMAND OF THE 





SEA 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


VER since the days of Queen’ 
| ares it has been the set- 


tled policy of Great Britain 
to acquire and hold command of 
the sea; for upon that command 
she has always recognized that her 
national existence depends. “Who- 
gsoever commands the sea,” says 
Sir Walter Raleigh, amplifying on 
Thucydides, “commands the trade; 
whosoever commands the trade of the 
world commands the riches of the 
world and consequently the world 
itself.” Assured command of the sea 
is not obtained until the opposing 
naval force is reduced to a state of 
complete inferiority. To accomplish 
this as against all the world, Great 
Britain has kept her naval strength 
somewhat in excess of that of the 
two foreign powers having the larg- 
est navies. Up to the present time 
no other nation has built capital 
ships in sufficient numbers to chal- 
lenge this preéminence; because it 
has been plainly recognized that as 
fast as other nations increased their 
strengths, Great Britain would cor- 
respondingly increase hers, and in 
the end competition would reduce 
itself merely to a question of the 
longest purse. It may be noted in 
passing by the good people who have 
lately become timorous over our 
naval insufficiency that no naval pre- 
paredness by ourselves will ever be 
effective against Great Britain until 
we are ready to embark in this finan- 
cial rivalry to the bitter end. 

In the great naval wars of the past 
Great Britain’s principal opponent 
was France. That country never ef- 
fectively sought the command of the 
sea. While such farseeing statesmen 
as Richelieu and Colbert perceived 
plainly enough the importance of ac- 
quiring such command, the French 
navy continued to be rather a de- 
fensive than an offensive arm, and 
was used chiefly as an auxiliary for 
the promotion of territorial acquisi- 
tion. Its sea fights were mainly the 
result of military expeditions and not 
of naval strategy aimed at the de- 
struction of the enemy’s fleet. They 
were land fights on the ocean with 
no idea of securing dominion over it. 
In this policy lay the causes of 
French defeat. The German navy, on 
the other hand, manned, not by Lat- 
ins, but by men of the same stock a3 
the British navy, is openly designed 
to challenge that power which asserts 
that its frontiers lie but three miles 
from every one else’s coast. 

The breaking out of the present 
war found Great Britain’s naval 
force largely preponderant over that 
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of Germany. It was open to Germany 
to fight, to concede inferiority and 
surrender, or to evade, which last is 
a practical admission of inferiority 
for the time being. She has chosen to 
evade, and thus has made the admis- 
sion. The necessary consequences 
were, of course, fully known to her 
from the beginning. Therefore her 
position is in substance one of acqui- 
escence in those consequences, which 
are simply corollaries of the existing 
preponderance of her enemy. 

The chief consequences of admis- 
sion of inferiority by evasion— 
shown in the present instance by the 
refusal of the German fleet to leave 
its harbors and protected waters— 
are loss of colonies, the sweeping of 
the inferior party’s commerce from 
the sea, either by destruction or cap- 
ture of merchant vessels or by their 
internment in neutral ports, and the 
cutting off of all water-borne sup- 
plies. These are deprivations, and all 
have been and are being borne by 
Germany. Besides this, she must sub- 
mit to direct aggression incident to 
the transport of British troops 
across the Channel, and even when 
her land forces take a port which 
from its proximity to her enemy’s 
territory is obviously available as a 
base for naval attack by submarines 
or airships, or if they approach near 
enough to the shore to get within 
range of naval guns, she must expect 
attack on such land forces from her 
enemy’s warships, without power of 
effective retaliation. 

It is incumbent upon the larger 
navy not only to possess preponder- 
ating power, but the ability to ac- 
complish the ends above stated, and, 
of course, all the steps which lead to 
them. The greater fleet must keep 
sleepless watch upon the harbors in 
which its antagonist is interned, so 
that the latter cannot elude conflict 
in an attempt to escape. The contain- 
ing ships are stationed either direct- 
ly off the harbors to be observed, or 
in flanking positions which the en- 
emy’s fleet must pass, and these posi- 
tions must be sufficiently near to the 
enemy’s bases so that news of the 
escape can be quickly obtained from 
the smaller craft left on guard. At 
the present time, the indications are 
that Great Britain’s capital ships are 
massed north of Ireland. This posi- 
tion is nearly midway between the 
two possible avenues thru which the 
German fleet could reach the Atlan- 
tic—the British Channel and the 


passages north of Scotland—while at 


the same time, it is far enough off 
to render the danger of submarine 





attack less than if the ships were 
kept in the North Sea. The work of 
watchful waiting is imposed upon 
the destroyers and small cruisers, 
which are always in wireless touch 
with the main force, and in con- 
stant motion before the beleaguered 
ports. # 

It is also incumbent upon the lar- 
ger navy to prevent raids upon its 
own shores by enemy’s vessels. 

Meanwhile the Germans hope that 
conditions will supervene or be arti- 
ficially produced which will enable 
the German fleet to sally forth and 
fight with a reasonable prospect of 
success. 

The supervening conditions are 
mainly those incident to exposure 
and wear of men and ships on one 
side, and their conservation on the 
other. In the French and English 
naval wars, the prevailing opinion 
was that to keep the sea, to fight 
wind and water while constantly 
alert, was a better training for the 
inevitable conflict than lying in the 


_ idle security of harbors. That was 


Nelson’s contention, and also that of 
Jervis. “I will not lie here,” wrote 
the latter from Lisbon in 1795, “a 
moment longer than is necessary to 
put us to rights: for you well must 
know that inaction on the Tagus 
might make us all cowards.” If, how- 
ever, the British capital ships are 
themselves safely ensconced, and are 
equally idle, except for occasional 
drill or target practise, such as it is 
asserted was in progress when the 
“Audacious” was sunk, then the con- 
ditions of the two fleets are more 
nearly equalized, with the advantage, 
however, in favor of the British, 
since at least their ships can get out 
on the Atlantic and exercize, while 
the Germans remain practically tied 
up to docks and anchorages. The real 
watching strain comes upon the 
small craft which lie close in to the 
German harbors; but as long as 
there are enough of these to furnish 
ample relief and rest periods, the 
last few months’ experience has 
shown that the work, while severe, 
is not unbearable. 

The conditions that are artificially 
produced are those due to the attack 
of one belligerent upon the other, and 
here an unprecedented state of af- 
fairs reveals itself. Command of the 
sea always imposes the offensive on 
the power possessing or seeking to 
possess it. This is axiomatic. Since 
Great Britain has held this com- 
mand she has never omitted to follow 
the rule, until now. Itmay be that the 
protection of the German. fleet is so 
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strong that it would be madness to 
seek to break it down; but that does 
not impair the force of the rule nor 
the result of inability to comply with 
it. A command of the sea in which 
the offensive cannot be taken by the 
party claiming it is not assured. 

With the exception of the raid on 
the British coast towns, which was 
offensive warfare, the German navy 
has stood on the defensive, using 
both kinds'of defense, passive and 
active. Thé,, first, which simply 
strengthens itself and awaits attack, 
depends on mines, fortifications and 
the like which oppose assaults or en- 
trances into harbors by the enemy. 
The second includes all those means 
and weapons which go to meet the 
enemy’s fleet whether it be near by 
or far distant in order to strike 
blows which will tell—not in wrest- 
ing the command of the sea from the 
superior party, but in damaging or 
demoralizing it, and in the hope of 
creating conditions favorable to a 
battle which may reverse the sea 
control. 

The effect of the German offensive- 
defense upon the aggregate British 
force is hardly possible now to esti- 
mate, since the exact strength of the 
latter is not known, and to essay any 
comparison between the naval forces 
of the belligerents as modified by the 
events of the war is little more than 
guesswork. In tonnage, England’s 
loss in ships is about seventy per 
cent greater than that of Germany. 
On the basis of battleships presuma- 
bly built to date, her strength is a 
little less than twice as great. In gun 
power, England’s loss is about three 
per cent; but within the next six 
months she will have eight new su- 
perdreadnoughts, besides four from 
France and two from Japan also 
available—all vessels of the most for- 
midable type. Germany is also active- 
ly adding to her fleet, but to what 
extent is not definitely known. It 
cannot be asserted, therefore, that 
the relative conditions of the antago- 
nists in point of material have under- 
gone any very material change, or 
that by the past naval operations the 
end of the war has been brought 
measurably nearer. 

The loss of naval officers by both 
sides is, however, a very different 
matter. It takes thirty months to 


build a battleship and ten years to. 


produce a lieutenant fit to stand 
watch on her bridge. The thing can- 
not be put in figures, but none the 
less it may well be that either the 
sinking of the “Scharnhorst” and 
“Gneisenau” by the British or the 
“Audacious” and “Formidable” by 
the Germans worked greater damage 
to both countries in the loss of offi- 
cers than it did in loss of ships. 


The Germans design sooner or 
later to deliver an attack and are 
preparing therefor by trials and 
experiments. Submarines have es- 
sayed mined ports, have made longer 
and longer voyages, destroyed battle- 
ships as opportunity afforded, and 
have driven the larger cruisers away 
from the watch lines. Coast raids 
have been made not for military ad- 
vantage, but to cause panic and ter- 
ror of invasion, and this disquiet has 
been systematically fostered by 
threats of aerial attack. The sinking 
of the British battleship “Formida- 
ble’ by a submarine is especially 
troublesome, since it not only demon- 
strates what the Germans have al- 
ways maintained—that submarines 
can and should do their best work in 
the worst weather—but it creates a 
demoralizing insecurity in the trans- 
port of troops across the Channel. It 
will be of no avail for Great Britain 
to raise and prepare a great army on 
her own soil if she is obliged to keep 
it there, and that is what will hap- 
pen if the Germans can make the 
Channel passage unsafe. Some 
months ago they blew up a passenger 
steamer in the Straits of Dover, and 
there was plenty of apprehension fol- 
lowing, but it was not believed that 
submarines could elude the Channel 
mines and ships and destroy vessels 
close to the great naval station at 
Portsmouth. 

The public always thinks in navies 
and contemplates fights between en- 
tire national forces. These do not oc- 
cur. What actually happens is a con- 
test between a certain group of units 
arriving at a particular place and 
time as a sequence of more or less 
arbitrary events, and another group. 
equally governed by similar tho not 
the same fortuitous conditions. Ad- 
miralship is largely devoted to try- 
ing to mold these conditions strat- 
egically, so that one side will have 
the advantage when the opposing 
fleets come in contact and tactics be- 
gin. The cardinal principle of naval 
strategy is to “get there first with 
the biggest force.” Small fleets have 
overcome large ones piecemeal in 
this way. This is what Germany 
must do, since she cannot overcome 
the whole odds against her, and it 
may be expected that her onslaught 
will be maintained simultaneously 
on, under and over the water. If it 
fails, the time when Germany will be 
starved out will be greatly hastened. 
If it succeeds— 

The foregoing shows the confusion 
in the recent recommendation of the 
New York Peace Society to the Pres- 
ident that “we shall maintain a pow- 
erful navy as our natural means of 
defense, but never for aggression.” 
No one advocates that we should be 


aggressive in beginning wars, no mat- 
ter by what means. But the navy is a 
weapon offensive and not defensive— 
and given the war, aggressive action 
is of the law of its being. Fights are 
not won by parrying blows. One or 
the other of the warring navies must 
command the sea. The beaten force 
has but two places to go—the bottom 
of the ocean or its own protected 
harbors. In either case, it is out of 
action. 

If this be the fate of our “means 
of defense” we must face the 
loss of the Philippines, Hawaii and 
Porto Rico, with such sea-borne 
trade as we have, exactly as Germany 
has now lost her colonies and ocean 
commerce. Supposed impregnable 
forts in Europe have fallen before 
land guns less powerful than the na- 
val guns which can be brought to 
bear against the Panama Canal forts. 
If Admiral Mahan was right in his 
conclusion that these fortifications 
will need aid from the fleet, then if 
this aid become impossible the Cana) 
is lost. The Monroe Doctrine becomes 
non-enforceable. And what morale 
can we expect among men whom we 
ask to fight for us under conditions 
which imply only defeat? Therefore 
we have either got to yield the com- 
mand of the sea—with all its conse- 
quences—or fight for it with an ade- 
quate force, Whether we are aggres- 
sive or not in the sense of seeking 
battle is of no moment. If we do not 
go after the enemy, the enemy wil) 
come after us. After. that we will not 
be aggressive because of our benevo- 
lent intentions but because we are 
sunk or shut up. 

If shut up, we can hardly carry on 
the offensive defense which Germany 
is now practising with the enemy’s 
harbors and roadsteads 3000 miles 
instead of 350 miles distant; nor does 
that defense alter the command of 
the sea. All we can do is to hope, as 
the Germans are now hoping, that 
the ever varying fortunes of war 
may give us a chance to get out and 
renew the contest. 

Logically we can have no nava) 
preparedness against Great Britain 
unless we are prepared to push our 
naval expenditure beyond her point 
of exhaustion. This apart, our navy 
to be adequate must be capable of 
wresting the command of the sea 
from any other nation from which 
reasonably we may expect attack. 
And here, in all the complex condi- 
tions of ocean distance, relative 
strengths, chances and revelations of 
the present war, and the certain fer- 
tility of American invention, it is 
less a question of our preparedness 
to fight other nations than of their 
preparedness to fight us. 

New York City 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL BOMBARDMENT FROM THE AIR 


ALONG THE FRENCH AND GERMAN LINES IN FRANCE A WAR BY PROCLAMATION HAS BFEN WAGED. BOTH ARMIES ARE .SHOWERED WITH HANDBILLS DROPT 

AIRMEN, DENYING THE CUSTOMARY CHARGES OF CRUELTY TO PRISONERS WHICH ARE COMMONLY MADE TO DISSUADE THE MEN IN THE RANKS FROM 

SURRENDERING. HERE IS A FRENCH BILL WHICH READS AS FOLLOWS: “TO THE GERMAN SOLDIERS—IT IS NOT TRUE THAT WE, FRENCHMEN, SHOOT OR ILL-TREAT 

GERMAN PRISONERS. ON THE CONTRARY OUR PRISONERS OF WAR ARE WELL TREATED AND OBTAIN PLENTY TO EAT AND TO DRINK. THOSE OF YOU WHO ARE 

DISGUSTED WITH YOUR MISERABLE CONDITIONS MAY, WITHOUT FEAR, UNAXMED, INFORM THE FRENCH OUTPOSTS. THEY WILL BE WELL RECEIVED THERE. AFTER THE 

WAR EVERYONE WILL BE ALLOWED TO RETURN HOME.”’ THE DESPATCHES DO NOT INFORM US WHETHER THIS INGENIOUS PROPAGANDA HAS ANY MORE EFFECT 
. THAN THE FIRE-BALLOONS WHICH SHELLEY SET OFF AT LYNMOUTH WITH HIS REVOLUTIONARY “DECLARATION OF RIGHTS” 
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IS THERE A LATIN AMERICA? 


_. BY JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


O doubt one of the chief im- 
IN pastes to the develop- 
; ment and preservation of re- 
lations of amity and intimacy be- 
tween the United States and the 
other independent nations of this 
hemisphere is the want of real in- 
formation as to the conditions which 
actually exist in the various coun- 
tries and the erroneous impressions 
that consequently prevail in regard 
to those conditions. As the result of 
the fact that the countries to the 
south of the United States have not 
all a common origin, and that, while 
all but one formerly belonged to 
Spain, the largest of them all, Brazil, 
was once a colony of Portugal, it has 
become the fashion to group them 
indiscriminately as “Latin Amer- 
ica.” The employment of this phrase, 
altho it may be necessary, has tend- 
ed to confirm two radically erroneous 
impressions, one being that all the 
countries called Latin are really 
Latin; and the other, that all the 
countries called Latin are alike. In 
saying this, I do not advert to the 
fact that the impression seems 
widely to prevail that Spanish, and 
not Portuguese, is the language of 
Brazil. What I mean is that it seems 
to be generally supposed that in pop- 
ulation, in institutions and in admin- 
istration, they are all alike. In real- 
ity, in these respects, and particu- 
larly in the constituents of their pop- 
ulation, they exhibit as between 
themselves differences more pro- 
nounced than those that exist be- 
tween the United States and some 
of them. The circumstance has al- 
ready been mentioned that Brazil, 
on severing her connection with 
Portugal, continued, till 1889, under 
a monarchical form of government— 
a fact that constituted not the slight- 
est hindrance to the maintenance of 
the most cordial relations with that 
country. 


LATIN-AMERICAN STABILITY 


As a result of the misapprehen- 
sions to which I have adverted, little 
has been understood in the United 
States of. the causes of the internal 
disorders by which some of the 
American republics have been af- 
flicted. Regarding all Latin-Amer- 
ican countries as one, a tendency 
has existed to assume that govern- 
ment in all of them is equally un- 


stable. That this impression is alto- 


gether erroneous may be demon- 
strated by a few examples, In more 
than one of the states of Central 
America, for instance, revolutions 
have been frequent and have seemed 
at times to be chronic, but the very 
opposite is the case in Costa Rica, 








In the last number of The Inde- 
pendent Mr. Moore outlined the his- 
tory of Pan-American diplomacy. 
In this paper he analyzes the pres- 
ent situation in the South and 
Central American republics in so 
far as it affects our own relations 
with them and challenges the su- 
perficiality of our attitude to these 
neighbors of ours.—THE EDITOR. 




















sometimes called the “Athens of 
Central America.” No change in gov- 
ernment by revolution has taken 
place in that country since 1870. 
Habits of statesmanship have devel- 
oped there, and when, two years ago, 
a question arose under their local 
law as to the presidential succession, 
the problem was solved in a manner 
that would have done credit to any 
country. Her people are intensely de- 
voted to the maintenance of their 
national independence and are proud 
of the skill which they have achieved 
in government. In Chile there has 
been only one serious civil disturb- 
ance in a long stretch of years, 
namely, the Balmacedist or Congres- 
sional Revolution in 1891. Chile has 
justified the prediction of Bolivar 
that the spirit of liberty there would 
never be extinguished. In Argentina 
one government has for many years 
followed another in orderly succes- 
sion. Her capital is one of the 
world’s finest cities, and boasts of a 
press which may well share our ad- 
miration with that of Rio de Jan- 
eiro. In Brazil, since the sudden gov- 
ernmental change of 1889, there has 
been but one civil disturbance of 
serious proportions, and this lasted 
only a little more than six months. 
Nor should we forget that there is 
no country that can boast a constant 
and assured immunity from dis- 
turbances, either domestic or for- 
eign. 

I have already adverted to the 
bloodless character of the transition 
in Brazil from monarchical to repub- 


‘lican government. This fortunate 


issue may largely be ascribed to the 
element of idealism which has so of- 
ten distinguished the political con- 
duct of American statesmen, an 
idealism which can be fully appreci- 
ated only when we reflect upon the 
struggles in which they at times 
have been compelled to engage, in 
their efforts to maintain liberal in- 
stitutions, such as exist in the 
United States. The same tendency 
accounts for the peaceful abolition of 
slavery in South America, and par- 
ticularly in Brazil, where the system, 
having gained a strong foothold, 
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tended to linger, but where it was 
eventually destroyed without forci- 
ble resistance. While it would be go- 
ing too far to say that those whose 
material interests were directly af- 
fected accepted emancipation with 
universal gratitude, they at any rate 
accepted it intelligently as a duty to 
country and to humanity. 


LATIN-AMERICAN STATESMEN 


Another misconception that more 
or less prevails in regard to the 
countries of Latin America is that 
which relates to the personal integ- 
rity of their statesmen. Certain bad 
examples, which it is unnecessary to 
enumerate, have served to spread the 
supposition that the chief cause of 
revolutions in those countries is the 
desire for the possession of the cus- 
tom houses. Here, as elsewhere, it is 
necessary to exercize discrimination. 
Perhaps there is no country in which 
the desire for the emoluments of of- 
fice has not more or less influence on 
the conduct of individuals, or where 
the desire for illicit gains does not 
furnish an occasional motive. The 
existence of such conditions and the 
extent to which they prevail neces- 
sarily depend upon the character of 
‘the society and the general state of 
the population. The supposition, 
however, that in the countries of 
Latin America a want of integrity 
in public officials is general, involves 
an error of fact and a serious injus- 
tice. Personal integrity is the rule, 
and not the exception, among the 
statesmen of the American repub- 
lics, even outside the United States. 
I have often thought of one of my 
colleagues in the Fourth Interna- 
tional American Congress, Sefior 
Gonzalo Ramirez, as one of the finest 
examples I have ever known of pub- 
lic integrity, and I feel at liberty 
particularly to mention him because 
since the adjournment of the Con- 
ference he has past away. He had 
spent nearly all his life in the public 
service; was a jurist, and a profes- 
sor at the University of Montevideo; 
and was also a diplomatist, holding 
at the end of his life the important 
and responsible position of Uru- 
guayan Minister at Buenos Aires. I 
saw his modest home at Montevideo, 
whose dimensions betokened a life 
in which fortune had been sacrificed 
to fame, and private interest to pub- 
lic duty. At the conference at 
Buenos Aires he was appointed chair- 
man of the committee on the re- 
newal of the treaties between the 
American republics for the arbitra- 
tion of pecuniary claims. At that 
time he was in the last stage of his 
fatal illness. In consequence of his 
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infirm physical condition, regular 
sessions of the committee could not 
be held, and it was agreed among 
the members that its meetings 
should be held at his lodgings at any 
time during the day or evening 
when he might notify us that he 
should be able to preside. He did his 
share, and indeed, more than his 
share of the work of the committee, 
making himself the first draft of its 
report. I can see him now before me, 
seated in an invalid’s chair, his mind 
alert, his interest eager, his sense of 
duty supreme, devoting the last 
efforts of his fast-ebbing life to the 
promotion of justice, mutual respect 
and friendship among the American 
nations. 

Many other illustrations might be 
given, but I will mention only one— 
the case of the late Baron Rio 
Branco, of Brazil, who died in Feb- 
ruary, 1912, after having held the 
post of Minister of Foreign Affairs 
for a longer period than a similar 
position has been held by any other 
person in this hemisphere. At the 
time of his decease he was serving 
under his fourth President. Having 
past many years in the public serv- 
ice, it was a well known fact that, 
altho he was the son of another emi- 
nent Brazilian statesman, he was 


destitute of private fortune and de-, 


pended for his support upon the 
rewards which had been voted by a 


grateful nation. After his death, his 
library was purchased by the gov- 
ernment for the benefit of his fam- 
ily, as an additional mark of the 
national gratitude. 


LATIN-AMERICAN POLICY 


Lastly, I desire to refer to the 
misapprehensions which have exist- 
ed in regard to the Monroe Doctrine. 
The Third International American 
Conference, which sat at Rio de 
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Janeiro, was held in what is known 
as the Monroe Palace, named in 
honor of the enunciator of the 
famous American policy. Brazil was 
one of the first, perhaps the first, of 
the American nations to applaud 
that doctrine, The Baron Rio Branco, 
of whom I have just spoken, was a 
strenuous asserter of it. But he 
asserted it, not as the exclusive con- 
cern of any one nation, but as the 
direct and immediate concern of all 
the American nations. When, there- 
fore, a so-called Anglo-American 
syndicate, incorporated in one of the 
states of the United States, pro- 
posed, in the exercize of extraor- 
dinary political powers and com- 
mercial privileges granted by a 
neighbor of Brazil, to introduce 
European colonists into the upper 
reaches of certain affluents of the 
Amazon, he protested against what 
he called “the first attempt to intro- 
duce in our continent the African 
and Asiatic system of chartered 
companies,” or government by for- 
eign “semi-sovereign entities,” and 
took the necessary measures to ob- 
tain from the syndicate the renun- 
ciation of all rights and claims under 
its concession, the effect of which 
was thus completely nullified. 

So far as the Monroe Doctrine is 
held to guard the political system of 
this hemisphere against external 
subversion or attack, the American 
nations cordially accept it and look to 
the United States as its author and 
mainstay. In this sense it is eulo- 
gized by the statesmen of Latin 
America. In closing the Fourth 
International American Conference 
in 1910, one of Argentina’s great 
orators, who, as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, presided as honorary presi- 
dent at the final.session, paid an elo- 
quent tribute to American solidarity 
and to the United States as the pro- 
ponent of the Monroe Doctrine. “In 
this year,” said Dr. Rodriguez Lar- 
reta, “the majority of our republics 
complete a century of independent 
life. We can now say, with Washing- 
ton, ‘America for humanity,’ because 


we are sovereign nations and the. 


place we occupy in the world we owe 
to the strength of our own arms and 
our blood heroically shed. But let my 
last words be to send a message of 
acknowledgment to the great nation 
which initiat these conferences, 
which preceded us in the struggle 
for independence, which afforded us 
the example of a fruitful people 
organized as a republican nation, 
which, on a day memorable in his- 
tory, declared ‘America for Amer- 
icans,’ and covered as with a shield 
our hard won independence.” 

In this sense the Monroe Doctrine 
is received in South America with 


sentiments of the most friendly and 
cordial concurrence. But there is 
another sense in which the other 
independent nations, and especially 
such powerful states as Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile, find themselves un- 
able to accept it. This sense, which 
is said to represent the view of the 
“man in the street,” was exprest not 
long ago in an editorial utterance in 
one of our journals in the following 
terms: “Whatever its interest at 
stake or wrong suffered in Latin 
America, we sternly enjoin every 
European power to keep its hands off 
of what we make our international 
business and what we decree must 
be the business of nobody else.” In 
other words, it is said we have de- 
creed not only that the international 
relations of all the independent 
states of America are subject to our 
control, but also that other nations 
can deal with them only thru us or 
under our supervision. 

Of this view it is to be observed 
that it must, in the first place, 
arouse resentment in the independ- 
ent countries of America, since it 
places them all in the subordinate 
position of protectorates, subject to 
our dictation. And it must, in the 
second place, provoke the opposition 
of all other powers, since they are 
naturally unable to admit that they 
cannot conduct their affairs directly 
with states which are professedly, 
and in law and in fact, independent. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE 
FACTS 


Let us consider for a moment 
what such a conception as that above 
defined really signifies. The area of 
the United States embraces less than 
3,000,000 square miles. We often 
have difficulty in preserving order 
and insuring the protection of for- 
eigners in our own jurisdiction, over 
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From the first dawn of the inde- 
pendence of American states down 
to the present, our Government has 
never denied the right of other pow- 
ers to conduct their relations direct- 
ly with the nations of America. In 
numerous instances, indeed, force 
has been employed—a contingency 
to which even we ourselves might 
conceivably be exposed. In the 
fourth decade of the last century, 
France and Great Britain blockaded 
the ports of Buenos Aires and Uru- 
guay. France resorted to reprisals 
against Mexico in the same decade. 
We ourselves were at war with Mex- 
ico for the redress of our own griev- 
ances from 1846 to 1848. In 1861, 
France, Great Britain and Spain re- 
sorted to reprisals against Mexico 
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which we possess exclusive legal 
control. The countries of Latin 
America comprize an area of more 
than 8,000,000 square miles, or 
almost three times our own; and 
over these more than 8,000,000 
square miles we exercize no govern- 
mental control. And yet, within this 
vast area, it is asserted that we are 
to assume the protection of aliens 
and the redress of their grievances 
as a matter that concerns us, to the 
exclusion of all other foreign gov- 
ernments. Does not this assumption 
appear to be somewhat superficial 
and extravagant? 

Again, the passage above quoted 
speaks of Latin America. On this 
phrase I have already commented. 
and I can only repeat that no one 
possessing the slightest- acquaint- 
ance with the American countries 
called “Latin” would think of put- 
ting them all in one category of 
political and international treat- 
ment. Even in regard to population 
they differ radically. While Mexico 
has a population chiefly composed of 
indigenous races, Argentina, on the 
other hand, has a population almost 
wholly European. Brazil, altho pos- 
sessing a far larger indigenous ele- 
ment, has had a strong government 
and has produced many able, en- 
lightened and progressive statesmen. 
Chile has had, since 1850, few years 
of civil war. The record of Costa 
Rica has already been mentioned. 
Uruguay boasts of the large propor- 
tion of her revenues spent on public 
education. I advert to these things 
merely as illustrations of how a 
want of information leads the way 
to misconception. 

Examined historically, the assump- 
tion that the independent states of 
America are to be regarded as mere 
protectorates of the United States is 
even more destitute of foundation. 


without protest on our part. Later, 
when France (Great Britain and 
Spain having withdrawn) essayed to 
set up and maintain a monarchy in 
Mexico, we rightfully and neces- 
sarily protested and_ eventually 
brought the attempt to an end. I 
have already adverted to the war be- 
tween Spain and the republics on 
the west coast of South America in 
the sixties. In 1894 Great Britain 
seized the port of Corinto, in Nica- 
ragua, to collect an. indemnity. In 
1908, Germany, Great Britain and 
Italy blockaded the ports of Vene- 
zuela, with the acquiescence of this 
Government, it being expressly un- 
derstood that there should be no 
permanent occupation or acquisition 
of Venezuelan territory. Altho I 
mention these incidents, I am not to 
be understood as advocating or justi- 
fying the employment of force in 
any particular instance, or as inti- 
mating that the United States is not 
justified in exhibiting special concern 
in regard to what may tend to jeop- 
ardize the independence of states 
for whose preservation it has as- 
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sumed a contingent responsibility. I 
refer to them, on the contrary, for 
the purpose of showing the baseless- 
ness of the supposition that our 
statesmen have understood that the 
Monroe Doctrine involved a diminu- 
tion of the primary rights and lia- 
bilities of the independent states of 
this hemisphere. 

Within the past year we have 
witnessed a remarkable incident in 
the relations of the United States 
with the American republics. I refer 
té the mediation of the representa- 
tives of the so called A B C powers 
of South America—Argentina, Bra- 
zil and Chile—in the conflict be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, 
beginning with the occupation of 
Vera Cruz. This proceeding was 
purely international in character, 
and did not embrace the settlement 
of the domestic questions which con- 
tinue to produce disturbances in our 
southern neighbor. It resulted, how- 
ever, in the relief of the strained 
situation between the United States 
and Mexico, and set a precedent 
which must have a pronounced effect 
upon the attitude of the mediating 
powers toward the United States, 
for not only did it recognize the 
equality of those powers with the 
great republic of the north, but it 
impliedly admitted that differences 
which gravely menace the relations 
of individual American states are 
matters of concern to all the Amer- 
ican nations. 

Let us hope that the principle 
thus acknowledged will continue to 
produce beneficent results, till it 
shall have realized the aspirations 
which generous minds have enter- 
tained for the establishment of the 
relations between the American 
nations on the basis of confidence, 
respect and friendly coéperation. 
New York City 





TWO YEARS OF DEMOCRACY 





SIGNIFICANT EXTRACTS FROM WOODROW WILSON’S JACKSON 
DAY ADDRESS AT INDIANAPOLIS, JANUARY 9, 1915 — 


merce of Indianapolis on Jack- 

son Day, January 9, President 
Wilson made his first important pub- 
lic address in many months. Coming 
near the midway point of his admin- 
istration, Mr. Wilson evidently felt 
it appropriate to utilize the occasion 
to speak of the achievements, the 
purposes and the ideals of the Demo- 
cratic party as exemplified by its 
record under his leadership. 

We print here certain of the more 
significant portions of the address. 
Editorial comment on the address as 
a whole will be found on another 


page. 


Bz: the Chamber of Com- 


MILITANT DEMOCRACY 


Andrew Jackson was a forthright man, 
who believed everything he did believe in 
fighting earnest. And, really, ladies and 
gentlemen, in public life that is the only 
sort of man worth thinking about for a 
moment. If I were not ready to fight for 
everything I believe in I would think it my 
duty to go back and take a back seat. I like, 
therefore, to breathe the air of Jackson 
Day. I like to be reminded of the old mili- 
tant hosts of Democracy, which I believe 
have come to life again in our time. 


A PARTY WITHOUT AN IDEA 


The trouble with the Republican Party is 
that it has not had a new idea for thirty 
years. . They have had leaders from 
time to time who suggested new ideas, but 
they never did any thing to carry them out. I 
suppose there was no harm in their talking, 

rovided they could not do anything. There- 
‘ore, when it was necessary to say that we 
have talked about things long enough, 
which it was necessary to do, and the time 
had come to do them, it was indispensable 
that a Democrat should be elected Presi- 
dent. . . The Republican Party is still 
a covert and refuge for those who are 
afraid; for those who want to consult their 
grandfathers about everything. Most of the 
advice taken by the Republican Party is 
taken from gentlemen old enough to be 
grandfathers. They will not trust the 
youngsters. They are afraid the youngsters 
might have something up their sleeve. 


THE INDEPENDENT VOTER 


, Politics in this country does not depend 
any longer upon the regular members of 
either party. There are not enough regular 
Republicans in this country to take and 
hold national power; and I must immedi- 
ately add there are not enough regular 
Democrats in this country to do it either. 
This country is guided and its policy is de- 
termined by the independent voter; and I 
have come to ask you how we can best 
prove to the independent voter that the in- 
strument he needs is the Democratic Party, 
and that it would be hopeless for him to 
attempt to use the Republican. I do not 
have to prove it, I admit it. What seems to 
me perfectly evident is this—that if you 
made a rough reckoning, you would have 
to admit that only about one-third of the 
Republican Party is progressive, and you 
would also have to admit that about two- 
thirds of the Democratic Party is progres- 
sive. Therefore, the independent progres- 
sive voter finds a great deal more company 
in the Democratic ranks than in the Re- 
publican ranks. 


ANIMATED CONSERVATISM 


There are Democrats who are sitting 
on the breeching-strap; there are Dem- 
ocrats who are holding back. There are 
Democrats who are nervous. I dare say 
they were born with that temperament. 
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And I respect the conservative temper. I 
claim to be an animated conservative my- 
self; because being a conservative I un- 
derstand to mean a man not only who 
preserves what is best in the nation but 
who sees that in order to preserve it you 
dare not stand still, but must move for- 
ward. For the virtue of America is not 
statical; it is dynamic. All the forces of 
America are forces in action or else they 
are forces of inertia. 

The Democratic Party is still on trial. 
The Democratic Party still has to prove 
to the independent voters of this country 
not only that it believes in these things, 
but that it will continue to work along 
these lines and that it will not allow any 
enemy of these things to break its ranks. 
This country is not going to use any party 
that cannot do continuous and consistent 
team work. If any group of men should 
dare to break the solidarity of the Demo- 
cratic team for any purpose or from any 
motive, theirs will be a most unenviable 
notoriety and a responsibility which will 
bring deep bitterness to them. The only 
party that is serviceable to a nation is a 
party that can hold absolutely together and 
march with the discipline and with the zest 
of a conquering host. 


TO HELP THE WORKINGMAN 


Don’t you think it would be a pretty 
good idea for the Democratic Party to un- 
dertake a systematic method of helping the 
workingmen of America? There is a .very 
simple way in which they can help the 
workingmen. If you were simply to estab- 
lish a great Federal employment bureau, it 
would do a vast deal; by the Federal agen- 
cies which spread over this country men 
could be directed to those parts of the coun- 
try, to those undertakings, to those tasks, 
where they could find profitable employ- 
ment. The labor of this country needs to be 
guided from opportunity ‘to opportunity. 
If I were writing an additional plank for 
a Democratic platform I would put that in. 

I am not one of those who doubt either 
the industry or the learning or the integrity 
of the courts of the United States, but I 
do know that they have a very antiquated 
way of doing business. I do know that the 
United States in its judicial procedure is 
many decades behind every other civilized 
government in the world; and I say that it 
is an immediate and an imperative call 
upon us to rectify that, because the speedi- 
ness of justice, the inexpensiveness of jus- 
tice, the ready access of justice, is the 
greater part of justice itself. 

If you have to be rich to get justice, be- 
cause of the cost of the very process itself, 
then there is no justice at all. So I say 
there is another direction in which we 
ought to be very quick to see the signs of 
the times and to help those who need to be 
helped. 


THE DEMOCRATS AND PROGRESSIVE 
PROPOSALS 


At every turn the things that the pro- 
gressive Republicans have proposed that 
were practicable, the Democrats either 
have done or are immediately proposing to 
do. If that is not our bill of particulars to 
satisfy the independent voters of the coun- 
try, I would like to have one produced. 
There are things that the progressive pro- 
gram contained which we, being constitu- 
tional lawyers, ‘happened to know cannot 
be done by the Congress of the United 
States. That is a detail which they seem 
to have overlooked. But so far as they can 
be done by state legislatures, I for one, 
speaking for one Democrat, am heartily in 
favor of.their being done. 

I do not want the independent voter too 
proud of himself, but I have got to admit 
that he is our boss, and I am bound to ad- 
mit that the things that he wants are, so 
far as I have seen them mentioned, things 
that I want. I am not an independent 
voter, but I hope I can claim to be an in- 
dependent person, and I want to say this 


distinctly, I do not love any party an; 
longer than it continues to serve the Amer. 
ica. I have been bred in the Democrati: 
Party; I love the Dem tic Party, but I 
love America a great deal more than I love 
the Democratic Party. And when the Dem- 
ocratic Party thinks that it is an end ip 
itself, then I rise up and nt. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE PRESS 


With all due respect to editors of grea‘ 
newspapers I have to say to them that | 
never take my opinion of the American 
people from their editorials. So that when 
some great dailies not very far from where 
I am temporarily residing thundered with 
rising scorn at watchful waiting, Woodrow 
sat back in his chair and chuckled, know- 
ing that he laughs best who laughs last: 
knowing in short what was the temper and 
principles of the American people... . 

There may come a time when the Ameri- 
can people will have to judge whether I 
know what I am talking about or not. But 
at least for two years more I am free to 
think that I do, with a great comfort in 
immunity in the time being. 


THE LONELY INDEPENDENT 


I want to make every independent voter 
in this country a Democrat. It is a little 
cold and lonely out where he is because, 
tho he holds the balance of power, he is 
not the majority and I want him to come 
in where it is warm. I want him to come 
where there are great emotions. That is 
what I miss in the Republican Party, they 
do not seem to have any great emotions. 
They seem to think a lot of things, old 
things, but they do not seem to have any 
enthusiasm about anything. Now there is 
one thing I have got a great enthusiasm 
about, I might say almost a reckless en- 
thusiasm, and that is human liberty. 


MEXICO’S EIGHTY PER CENT 


I hold it is a fundamental principle, and 
so do you, that every people has the right 
to determine its own form of government, 
and until this recent revolution in Mexico, 
until the end of the Diaz reign, eighty per 
cent of the people of Mexico never had a 
“look-in” in determining who should be 
their governors, or what their government 
should be. Now I am for tie eighty per 
cent. It is none of my business, and it is 
none of your business how long they take 
in determining it. It is none of my business 
and it is none of yours how they go about 
the business. The country is theirs.. The 
government is theirs. The liberty, if they 
can get it, and God speed them in getting 
it, is theirs. And so far as my influence 
goes while I am President nobody shall in- 
terfere with them. 


THE STATE OF MIND OF BUSINESS 


I have been talking with business men 
recently about the present state of mind of 
American business. There is nothing the 
matter with American business except a 
state of mind. . . . I never was in busi- 
ness, and therefore, I have none of the 
prejudices of business. I have looked on and 
tried to see what the interests of the coun- 
try were in business, and I have taken 
counsel with men who did know, and their 
counsel is uniform, and all that is needed 
in America is now to believe in the future. 
I believe, I always have believed, that 
American business men were absolutely 
sound at heart, but men immersed in busi- 
ness do a lot of things that opportunity 
offers to do which in other circumstances 
they would not do; and I have thought all 
along that all that was necessary to do was 
to call their attention sharply to the kind 
of reforms in business which were neces- 
sary and that they would acquiesce, and I 
believe they have heartily acquiesced. 
There is the more reason, therefore. 
that great and small, we should be confi- 
dent in the future. 








ESSENTIALS AND NON-ESSENTIALS IN RELIGION 


WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY—EIGHTEENTH PAPER 
BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


HERE are many doctrines, or 

l dogmas, that cannot be in- 

cluded in so restricted a series 
of papers as the present on “What I 
Believe and Why,” because it is not 
important to have any belief about 
them; and of some of them it is im- 
possible to have evidence, other than 
that which is drawn from a mechan- 
ical view of Scripture; and others as 
to which we may profitably leave 
knowledge to God, as the knowledge 
can have no concern to us, but only 
to Him. 

Of those of which it is not impor- 
tant that we should have any belief, 
we may take one commonly held in 
the Catholic Church, that of the 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary, that 
is, the doctrine that came into vogue 
about the time of the Nestorian con- 
troversy, and the development of 
honor to Mary as “the Mother of 
God,” but which had its origin in a 
Gnostic heresy, and held that she 
was taken up, both body and soul, by 
angels into Heaven. There is not a 
bit of evidence for it from Scripture 
or from any other source. It is a pure 
invention of fancy. 

Equally of no importance to us, 
and equally without biblical or other 
evidence, is the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Virgin 
Mary, a belief which grew out of the 
notion that the Mother of our Lord 
must have been too immaculate to 
have inherited any stain of original 
sin from our first parents. It depends 
on another doctrine, that of the orig- 
inal inherited corruption of human 
nature from Adam, which itself 
needs proof. , 

Some other doctrines taught in 
certain creeds have no proof what- 
ever, but would be of importance if 
true. Such is that propounded by the 
Vatican Council declaring the infal- 
libility of the Pope in his official 
declarations of doctrine. If he is thus 
infallible it is important that we 
should know it. But there being no 
proof of it, and its unlikelihood be- 
ing very great, it is not important to 
dwell upon it. In a similar class we 
may cite the value of indulgences 
and the doctrine of Purgatory. 

It is desirable for us to know as 
many true things as possible, but we 
cannot know them all. Some are im- 
portant and some unimportant. As to 
some, if we do not know them cor- 
rectly it is death to us, while as to 
others we may err without mischief. 
It is also desirable that we should do 
as many good things as possible, but 
some good things it is of much more 
importance that we should do than 


that we should do others. It is more 
important to save a child’s life than 
a dog’s. 

In the field of theology, which has 
to do with beliefs, and in that of 
religion, which has to do with char- 
acter and conduct, there are doc- 
trines or duties of various grades of 
value, some important, some of little 
importance; and, what is more to the 
purpose, the duties relating to con- 
duct are vastly more important than 
the beliefs. We value the ignorant 
man, if good, vastly more than the 
knowing man, if bad, Virtue is more 
than learning, but the complete man 
has both. 


DUTY DEPENDS ON KNOWLEDGE 


We may not be under obligation to 
have knowledge; we are under obli- 
gation to have character. And char- 
acter is simple, within the reach of 
everybody. It is nothing more than 
to do the most good things we can, 
but only within the limits of one’s 
knowledge. His knowledge may be 
very imperfect and his belief quite 
wrong, but a man must follow ac- 
cording to what he khows. Abraham, 
as the story goes, thought it his 
duty, because he believed God re- 
quired it, to kill his firstborn, and 


‘he prepared to do it, as thousands of 


Canaanites actually: did. It was his 
duty. Of course, God never command- 
ed any such thing—He could not do 
it, but that did not make it wrong; 
his ignorance made it right to lift 
the knife. Thus a thousand cruel acts 
in pagan worship are made pious 
and praiseworthy, and are doubtless 
acceptable to God. It is a comfort to 
think so, while we try to enlighten 
their ignorance and make the world 
happier and better. 

As all conduct and duty depend 
on our relations to others, to God or 
our fellow men, our duties will de- 
pend on what we know or believe 
about them. If our circumstances 
have allowed us to believe in God, we 
shall have very serious duties toward 
him; and our duties toward our 
fellow men will vary in importance 
according to what we know of them. 
Fortunately, our principal duty 
toward God coincides with our duty 
to our fellow men, for it must be His 
wish, implanted in our consciences, 
that we should do them good. That is 
the larger part of our duty to God; 
and the obligation to do it for Him 
adds immense emphasis to our mere 
sense of obligation of the natural 
virtue of altruism. The bare stoical 
acceptance of altruism instead of 
self-love will seem frail and cold un- 


less it is stimulated by belief that it 
is the will of God. Religious people 
ought to be, and I think they are, the 
leaders in all service for good order 
and public welfare. 


SERVICE AND SACRAMENTS 


Duties directed immediately to- 
ward God alone are comparatively 
few, and, I may say, less essential. 
We have done our best for Him when 
we have done our best for His crea- 
tures. We cannot add to His good- 
ness or wisdom or happiness. All we 
can do is to tell Him that we love 
Him and will do His will, and we can 
also ask Him to do what we know He 
will do wisely. He has made laws for 
the conduct of His world, and those 
laws He will not break, but I do not 
see why He cannot guide their opera- 
tion, even as we can, and as I believe 
He has done thru the whole process 
of the evolution of this and all 
worlds, 

Beyond such prayer and grateful 
praise I can think of no special act 
of service we can do directly for God 
alone unless it be in certain forms of 
public worship, and even those have 
their advantage in fellowship with 
others. We can observe the Sabbath 
because we believe He commanded it; 
or we can engage in certain cere- 
monies or sacraments as ordained by 
Him, but these are all mere forms 
and ordinances, appointed for their 
value to us and not valuable in them- 
selves. If the value fails then the 
observance vanishes. They are but of 
secondary importance, for the one 
essential worship toward God is to 
worship Him in the spirit and in 
truth. 


GRADATIONS OF ASSURANCE 


When we pass from the realm of 
conduct and duty to that of knowl- 
edge and belief, the case is not so 
simple. There are many grades of 
evidence leading to more or less 
assurance of belief, and grades of 
importance of our theological doc- 
trines. In his remarkable Self- 
Review, written in his old age, Rich- 
ard Baxter, after telling how his own 
beliefs had been modified since 
youth, makes the following very in- 
structive gradation of certainties: 

My certainty that I am a man, is be- 
fore my certainty that there is a God, 
for quod facit notum est magis notum: 
my certainty that there is a God, is 
greater than my certainty that He re- 
quireth love and holiness of His crea- 
ture: my certainty of this, is greater 
than my certainty of the life of reward 
and punishment hereafter: my cer- 
tainty of that, is greater than my 
certainty of the endless duration of it, 
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and of the immortality of individuate 
souls: my certainty of the Deity, is 
greater than my certainty of the Chris- 
tian faith: my certainty of the Chris- 
tian faith in its essentials, is greater 
than my certainty of the perfection 
and infallibility of all the Holy Scrip- 
tures: my certainty of that is greater 
than my certainty of the meaning of 
many particular texts, and so of the 
truth of many particular doctrines, or 
of the canonicalness of some certain 
books. So that as you see by what grada- 
tions my understanding doth proceed, 
so also my certainty differeth as the 
evidences differ. And they that have at- 
tained to greater perfection, and a 
higher degree of certainty than I, 
should pity me and producé their evi- 
dence to help me. 


In this quotation it is suggested 
that there is a gradation also of the 
relative importance of various doc- 
trines which have found a place in 
creeds. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL BELIEF 


The first by far in importance of 
all religious beliefs is belief in the 
existence of God; for on belief in 
God all other religious beliefs rest, 
and, what is more important, all reli- 
gious duties of conduct. While it is 
of much more importance to be good 
than to believe correctly in God, or 
to believe at all in Him, yet a belief 
in an infinite God of boundless good- 
ness and holiness must have the 
effect which the vision had on Isaiah, 
who replied to the call of God and 
the cry of the world, “Here am I; 
send me.” 

Following Richard Baxter, I recur 
to some of our more or less accepted 
Christian doctrines which depend on 
our belief in God. Just as our belief 
in God must rest on good, rational 
evidence, so all our religious beliefs 
which depend on it must be support- 
ed by evidence. Reason is always 
arbiter. For children, and for those 
who are children in faith, fed with 
milk and not with meat, it is enough 
to take the word of the Church, but 
not so for the teachers of the Church 
nor for any one else who has learned 
to think for himself and has the 
opportunity to do it. I take it that 
those who formulated our creeds 
were mere men like us, and did not 
know as much as we do and could 
not possibly know as much. We have 
more science, more knowledge of 
history and philosophy than they, 
and can judge and criticize on mat- 
ters of belief better than they. I re- 
ject and resent the idea that my 
belief is to be dictated to me by any- 
body or by any Church. To my own 
Master, God, and to Him alone, I 
stand or fall, In matters of morals as 
well as of fact I must stand on my 
own conscience, no matter what the 
Church says, or what the law says, 
or what the Bible says, or what I am 
told anywhere or by anybody that 





God says. I will search and get evi- 
dence from all these and from every 
source, but in the end my best deci- 
sion is final and supreme; and so is 
every man’s. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE 


For illustrations of more or less 
accepted Christian doctrines let us 
take the authority of the Bible. I 
take it that the important thing in it 
is its truth, or the true things in it. 
Some hold that it is so fully inspired 
from God that everything in it is 
true. If such were the case it would 
be a great saving of thought. But we 
know that cannét. be so, for the world 
was not made in six days, and there 
was no such universal flood as is 
described, and the multiplicity of 
languages did not originate in Babel, 
and the second coming of our Lord 
did not occur “in this generation,” 
and God did not send “a lying spirit” 
to deceive Ahab, and they were -not 
blessed who dashed the “little ones 
against the stones.” But there may 
be a degree of divine guidance and 
inspiration which does not wholly 
swamp a man’s idiosyncrasies and 
ignorance, and it is the truth in the 
Bible that is of enormous value; and 
what is truth and what is error we 
have to judge for ourselves; and so 
far as I can judge, no one doctrine 
of inspiration is of much importance, 
for we always have to check its state- 
ments by our own study of historical 
evidence and our ethical sense. For 
the important thing is the real truth, 
not the way God told the truth or 
allowed the error to be mixt with the 
truth. That is his knowledge and not 
ours; and a stiff doctrine of inspira- 
tion has driven not a few souls away 
from the Christian faith. 


THE NATURE OF GOD 


Believing in God, the belief in His 
absolute goodness and love is of the 
greatest importance. Jesus taught 
that God is to be addrest as our 
Father rather than as King. His love 
to us is a Father’s love. Trusting in 
His love, other doctrines taught of 
old and even now are of no serious 
importance, particularly if they do 
not at all affect us or our conduct, 
but relate to subjects on which God 
only has knowledge. Such is the doc- 
trine of the division of the divine 
nature into three persons, each of 
which is the fullness of God, as 
taught in the Nicene and Athanasian 
creeds. Whether this is true or not 
God only knows and we know not. 
We can have no knowledge of it ex- 
cept from the Seriptures as believed 
to contain a revelation on the subject 
from God. But students of the Bible 
differ as to what it teaches, and vari- 
ous .views as to its teaching can 
honestly be held, If we believe in 











three persons after Athanasius, or in 
three phases after Sabellius, or in 
one undifferentiated God after Arius, 
makes no serious difference, for if we 
love and serve God just the same, 
God will surely love us, however we 
may have mistaken in a matter that 
does not concern us, but concerns 
only God. There is a creed which 
sends to Hell those that differ from 
its doctrine, but its statement that 
such will without doubt perish ever- 
lastingly is an impious lie, an insult 
to God, a denial of His goodness. 


THE TRINITY AND THE ATONEMENT 


Closely allied to this is the doctrine 
that Jesus while on earth was the 
second person in the Trinity, con- 
taining in himself full Godhead, and 
this teaching many draw from the 
Bible. As to whether this is a fact 
Christians differ, altho on this, as on 
the matter of the Trinity, the large 
majority accept it. Whether true or 
not is a question partly of history, 
partly of psychology, and the evi- 
dence is wholly found in Scripture, 
and is variously interpreted; and our 
conclusion is affected by the weight 
we put on a doctrine of inspiration. 
As a matter of history or psychology, 
this question of the nature of Jesus 
Christ, whether fully or only medi- 
ately and partially divine, or whether 
he was only an extraordinary human 
teacher of religion, is very interest- 
ing, but cannot be of supreme im- 
portance to us; for whichever view 
we take of it, our duty remains the 
same, and the honest believer, what- 
ever his conclusion, must be equally 
acceptable to a good God. God must 
love goodness wherever it is and 
whatever its intellectual mistakes, 
and he cannot help loving it. It is not 
necessary for us to know just how 
much divinity was in Jesus. That is 
God’s affair rather than ours. 

And this connects itself with the 
doctrine of the Atonement, on which 
theologians have guessed so much 
and have imposed so much on others. 
The question which the doctrine of 
the Atonement presumes to answer 
is, How does God manage to forgive 
sin? What satisfaction for sin does 
God require? Men have differed im- 
mensely on this subject, defending, 
all of them, their view from the 
Bible. But only God knows, and we 
have pretty much ceased to discuss 
this question, and we are coming to 
leave it to God. The question is not 
important, except as it assumes, to 
begin with, that some satisfaction is 
necessary. There may be; there may 
not be, any more than the father in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son re- 
quired satisfaction before he should 
welcome the son with a ring and the 
fatted calf. 
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The doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul is one of vital importance, 
not because our duty to be good 
would be any different if we believed 
the soul not to be immortal, but be- 
cause disbelief in it would lead a 
multitude of careless souls, perhaps 
most of us, to say with Paul’s too 
hasty language, “If the dead are not 
raised let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” But yet the nature 
of that future life is something that 
we can know very little or nothing of 
from any light of nature, and the 
purely figurative language of Scrip- 
ture leaves us with little more than 
the conclusion which nature gives us, 
that the God of all goodness will do 
what is just and right. It is a 
remarkable fact, accordingly, that 
teachers of the Christian religion 
have very nearly ceased to preach 
Heaven and Hell to the people; and 
it must be because they think the 
doctrine of future rewards and pun- 
ishments less important and less defi- 
nitely certain than their fathers did. 
They now emphasize other persua- 
sives to a right life. 


“OUR BUSINESS IS TO BE GOOD” 

The doctrines much discussed 
years ago of the Freedom of the Will 
and the Divine Decrees appear to me 
of little practical importance. They 
divided the Methodists from the Cal- 
vinists, and now nobody is much 
interested in them; and yet the old 
division of the denominations con- 
tinues, when the occasion for it has 
past. It was thought that if God de- 
creed all our acts, then our responsi- 
bility was all gone, and with it virtue 
and vice; but we know better. We see 
that there was a flaw somewhere, 
and where it was we care little, for 
the conflict is over. As with so many 
of these questions, it is none of our 
business how God made His plans 
or what He planned. That is all 
God’s business. Our business is to be 
good like God. 

There was an old doctrine of con- 
genital total depravity, of inherited 
sin that came down to us by human 
nature corrupted in Adam. I don’t 
hear it much preached now, but it is 
yet in venerated creeds. One reason 
for its disappearance is because we 
have ceased to believe that there was 
such a man as Adam, or if there was, 
that we could possibly have sinned in 
him. And we find it impossible to 
believe in total depravity from birth, 
resulting from a nature corrupted by 
one disobedience of Adam. At any 
rate, the series of doctrines related 
thereto appears to me to be, for the 
Christian life, of little practical im- 
portance. We know that we are free, 
and we know the obligations of right 
and the criminality of wrong; and 
that is important. We do not need 
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any more to argue, as Dr. Emmons 
did, that sin consists in sinning. Of 
course it does, and in nothing else. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE NON-ESSENTIALS 


When I say that in my thinking 
I distinguish essentials from non- 
essentials, in belief as well as in 
duty, and that only duty is supremely 
essential, I do not mean to say that 
these less essential, less important 
beliefs or questions are not worth 
serious thought, whether mine or 
others’. Anything as serious as reli- 
gion is worth serious thought. To 
one who sees in the Bible much more 
of. revelation and much less of evolu- 
tion than I do, it will seem of much 
more importance than to me to study 
the last hidden meaning there is in 
that revelation, and the last just de- 
ductions from it. Such a one will be 
much more concerned than am I to 
understand the mystery of the Trin- 
ity which he draws out of its lan- 
guage, or the wonder of the Atone- 
ment, or the divinity of Christ, on 
which the Atonement rests. Equally 
one who holds that the voice of the 
Church in its councils and creeds is 
as. binding as inspiration on our be- 
liefs, will regard as very important 
dogmas which I hold to be of little 
value or none at all, or even as un- 


. true. Yet even so, as Richard Baxter 


teaches us, the belief in the Council, 
or the Church, or the Inspiration is 
of a nature higher than the belief in 
its pronouncements, and it is best 
for them, and for me, to consider 
very carefully the arguments on 
which that higher belief rests. Espe- 
cially the doctrine of Inspiration, 
which in its stricter form binds us 
to believe as true and right, on the 
authority of God, whatever we find 
in our Scriptures, requires at this 
day renewed and impartial study. 


He—Could you learn to love me? 
She—I learned to speak Chinese.—Jack 
O’Lantern. 


Waitress—How did you find -the apple 
pie, sir? 

Diner—I moved the bit of cheese aside 
ona — it was.—Pennsylvania Punch 

owl. 


Prof. (in history)—How was Alexan- 
der III of Russia killed? 

Fresh.—By a bomb. 

Prof.—How do you account for that? 

Fresh.—It ex ploded.—Pennsylvania 
Punch Bowl. 


When a man refuses to marry a girl be- 
cause he “is not worthy of her,” there is 
something else the matter; never on the 
face of the earth was there a man who re- 
fused to marry a woman because she was 
too good for him.—H. W. Howe’s Monthly. 


Two college students were arraigned be- 
fore the magistrate charged with hurdling 
the low spots in the road in their motor-car. 

“Have you a lawyer?” asked the magis- 
tr 


ate. 

“We're not going to have any lawyer,” 

answered the elder of the students. “We've 

Glee to tell the truth."—New York 
imes. 
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The New 
Books 


THE IMPERIAL ENIGMA 


Whether or not the German Kaiser 
is responsible for the Great War, he is 
certainly the most illustrious and 
enigmatical character connected with it. 
In the last twenty-five years, as sover- 
eign of a nation continuously at peace, 
he has been engaged in more warlike 
preparations and has stirred up more 
perilous international situations than 
his contemporaries who have openly 
resorted to the sword. His _ pro- 
nouncements on peace have been as 
exceptional and as enthusiastic as his 
devotion to the arts of war. He has 
gained the admiration and confidence 
of his people by the lavish display of 
his court, the keenness of his business 
instinct, his influence in technical edu- 
cation, his emphasis upon religion, his 
patronage of art and learning, his spec- 
tacular journeys, his startling speeches, 
his care for the industrial classes, and 
his manifest love for the fatherland 
and its ancient institutions. In many 
ways he presents the embodiment of the 
influences and forces of the conflicting 
elements of his nation’s make up. It is 
impossible to understand him apart 
from the history and institutions of 
the fatherland. Hence the bewilder- 
ing judgments pronounced upon this 
royal person by both friends and 
foes. 

That the enigma of his life has so 
far not been solved is easily seen from 
a perusal of the new books that at- 
tempt to give pen pictures of him. The 
pen is distinctly aided by the camera 
in Asa D. Dickinson’s illustrated vol- 
ume, The Kaiser, which is largely a 
compilation. In The War. Lord we are 
left to make our own picture from the 
choice paragraphs selected from the 
Kaiser’s speeches, letters and tele- 
grams. A writer, who claims to have 
had exceptional opportunities to pre- 
pare for his task, essays a portrait of 
The Real Kaiser, which is carefully 
drawn and evinces intimate knowledge 
of the subject, altho the English pro- 
clivity of the author is not at all sup- 
prest. Finally Mr. George Saunders, 
for many years a valued newspaper 
correspondent in Berlin, gives a fruit- 
ful and illuminating study of Emperor 
William’s character and foreign policy 
under the expressive title Builder and 
Blunderer, which sufficiently indicates 
the trend of his conclusions. 

After reading these four volumes one 
realizes why the Kaiser has captured 
the imagination of the world as no 
other personality since Napoleon, but 
the reader will be more than ever in- 
clined to think that this “vain, versa- 
tile and indiscreet” ruler has so far 
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“Ann ual Sale 
? McCutcheon’s 


The unsettled conditions abroad have made practi- 
cally no difference in the comprehensiveness and 
attractiveness of the goods that we offer at our 
January Sale, which will be quite as important as 
any we have ever had. 


10% to 25% Reduction 


has been made on 


Table Cloths and Napkins} 
Fancy Table Linens 

Bed Linens and Towels 

Bed Coverings 

Lingerie, Hosiery 

Knitted and Silk Underwear 
Infants’ and Children’s Wear 
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Opening Display 
Dress Linens, Cottons and Wash Fabrics 


NOI NO NODC.) ODO). SOD NOD ONOANG 


We have secured for the coming season and now place 
on sale a most unusual and comprehensive collection 
of the newest foreign and American made fabrics. 










Illustrated booklet covering goods 
at the»Sale mailed free on request. 
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= pendent in the Teaching of =|} Stunting house ‘and ‘fixtures... lostast as 
Bl booklet prepared by Dr. Bll fe te See Mate 
= Frederic Houck Law, Head =||| “or credits nny mat teeters 65 65 
= of the English Department = Cash and reserve............... 291,923.75 
= of the Stuyvesant High = $2,701,110.83 
= School where nearly FIVE =}]} capita Res een $250,000.00 
= THOUSAND boys attend. Sy} Cirtiiatians Promtsss-secc2001+ BA TAB. 78 
= Send for this booklet. It Bl|] “creat cst fg can gs 
= is free. = ED don6060s0nebesecxssse 2,329,503.44 
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Zane Grey’s New Novel 


THE LONE STAR RANGER 


A rushing story of the wild border days of Texas in the early seven- 

ties, with their desperate contests between outlaws and rangers. 

cident after incident crowds upon another —hairbreadth escapes, 

deeds of thrilling adventures, manly chivalry, and devoted love. 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net. 


In- 





The Great 


Mirage James L. Ford 


The eyes of youth, looking to- 
ward the City, see a glittering 
horizon, and Mr. Ford—who 
knows his City as few men know 
it—tells with skill and a good 
humored brilliance what is be- 
hind the reflections of the great 
mirage. 

Frontispiece. * Post 8vo, Cloth, 

$1.35 net. 





California: An 


Intimate History 
By Gertrude Atherton 


The California of today, and the 
California of yesterday with its 
picturesque story, are set forth 
in this only complete short his- 
tory’ of the State by the one 
writer who could bring to-it the 
skill united with that love for 
the task of a Californian-born— 
Gertrude Atherton. The only 
short history available. 


The Auction 
Block By Rex Beach 


This new novel is written with 
all the author’s well-known vi- 
rility of style, and in regard to 
its humor the St. Louis Repub- 
“Mr. Beach’s book 
stands out, also, by virtue of the 
humor which he finds in the 
wicked metropolis.” 
Illustrated by Gibson. 


$1.35 net. 


The Sunny Side of 
Diplomatic Life 


By Mme. L. de 
Hegermann-Lindencrone 


lic says, 





Further reminiscences by the 
author of “In the Courts of 
Memory” this new volume of 
her unusually interesting life as 
a diplomat’s wife in five great 


capitals. 





Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


Fully illustrated. $2.00 net. 
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Fresh Air Without Draft 
Increase your efficiency by noving a 
ce 


constant supply of fresh air in o' 
and home. 


i 


The latest development in scientific ventilation, slips in window 
without nails or screws, is inconspicuous and efficient. Made 
of soild brass, handsomely finished in oxidized copper. 
Schools, hospitals, offices and homes use them extensively. 
including Johns Hopkins Hospital, Enoch Pratt Library, etc. 
Size | fits any window 24 to 36 in. wide, $2.50; size 2 fits any 
window 30 to 52 in., $3.50. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Money hack if not satisfied. Booklet FREE. Reference: 
Union Trust Co , Baltimore. Order today. 
No-Draft Ventilator Co., __534 Union Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 








ROWN’ 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 


For Hoarseness 


pn 


are better than syrups. 

Can be carried in pocket or purse and 
used freely whenever needed. They 
contain no opiates. 

‘ Sold only in Boxes--never in bulk. 
2c, 60c, and $1.00. Sample Free. 


’ => 
JOHN i. BROWN & SON poste’, Mass. 





| eluded the most determined analysts of 


his character and has reserved the se- 


| eret of his power for future historians 


to puzzle over and possibly discover. 
If an obituary sketch of the German 
Emperor had been written five years 
ago it would have been very different 
from one that would be written today 
and we may suppose that an estimate 
of his character made five years hence 
would be very unlike either. 

The Kaiser, edited by Asa Don 

Dickinson. New York: Doubleday, 

Page & Co. $2. 

The War Lord, compiled by J. M. 

Kennedy. New York: Duffield & Co 

50 cents. 

The Real Kaiser. New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Co. $1. 

Builder and Blunderer, by George 

Saunders. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. $1. 


THE STORY OF THE DELUGE 


Dr. Poebel has for two seasons been 


| employed by the Museum of the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania to copy and 
translate a series of Babylonian texts 
secured by the university in its ex- 
cavations at Niffer. Of these three 
latest volumes of the series Vol. 
IV is a transcription, translation and 
discussion of historical texts; Vol. V 
contains very fine autograph copies of 
Babylonian texts with photographs of 
the tablets; and Vol. VI transcription 
and comment on the bilingual gram- 
matical texts for the use of the pupils 
in the ancient temple. It is greatly to 
the credit of the university that this 
important work has been undertaken. 
Dr. Poebel is fortunate in having found 
a number of tablets giving agglutina- 
tive Sumerian verbs with the corre- 
sponding Babylonian forms, material of 
the first value. 

But the chief interest belongs to Dr. 
Poebel’s discovery of the fragmentary 
text giving the earliest known version 
of the Creation and Deluge myths. The 
tablet has six columns, but two-thirds 
of each column is lost, so that the story 
is in much worse condition than that 
which gives the story of the Flood in 
the Gilgamesh Epic. From the new 
tablet as translated by Dr. Poebel we 
gather that the creator of mankind 
was the Great Goddess Ninkharshag, 
associated in the work with the three 
eldest gods, Anu, Enlil (Bel) and Ea, 
and later she created the four-footed 
animals. This is not the order of Gen- 
esis. The men built five cities, each sa- 
cred to its god, as Erida to Ea, and 
Sippar to Shamash, the sun-god. In the 
next column we seem to learn that the 
gods determined to destroy mankind 
and the goddesses Ninkharshag and 
Ishtar howled with grief. Ziugiddu, 
the Noah of the story, built a huge 
boat to save himself and his family. 
Like Noah he was a pious man, “in 
humility prostrating himself, in rever- 
ence daily and perseveringly standing 
in attendance, instructed by dreams, 
and conjuring by the name of Heaven 
and Earth.” At the side of a temple 
wall he heard the god speak to him: 
“O my holy one, open thine ear to me. 
By our will a rainstorm will be sent; 
a windstorm will be sent, to destroy 
the seed of mankind. This is the de- 
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cision, the word of the assembly of the 


gods, the command of Anu and Eniil.” | 
The fifth column tells how the mighty 


windstorms came together and the 
rainstorms raged with them for seven 
days and seven nights. According to 
the legend in the Gilgamesh Epic it 
was six days only, while in Genesis 
there are two versions welded together, 
one of which makes it forty days while 
the other increases it to one hundred 
and fifty days. The huge boat was 
driven by the windstorm, but after 
seven days the sun-god came forth, 
and Zuigiddu opened an aperture in 
the boat and let the sunlight into it. 
Before the sun-god he prostrated him- 
self and sacrificed an ox and a sheep. 
Here comes another break in the tab- 
let, and the story concludes with Ziu- 
giddu again prostrating before Anu 
and Enlil, and he receives the promise 
that he shall receive the name “Pre- 
server of the Seed of Mankind” and 
shall be made immortal like the gods, 
and dwell with them on the mountain 
of Dilmun. It is a great pity that two- 
thirds of the poem is lost, but the 
reader can compare what is preserved 
of it, thanks to Dr. Poebel, with the 
biblical story and with the parallel 
stories of Berosus and the eleventh 
chapter of the Gilgamesh Epic as they 
are given in any good Bible dictionary. 


Historical and Grammatical Texts. 
Vol. IV, part I; Vols. V and VI. 
By Arno Poebel. The University of 
Pennsylvania. 


TWO CHAMPIONS OF EFFICIENCY 
In his Fundamental Sources of Ef- 
ficiency, Fletcher Durell, Ph.D., at- 
tempts to reduce fitness to its first prin- 
ciples, but the philosophy he formu- 
lates applies to wider fields than mere 
industrial proficiency. The book is in- 
tended as a supplementary text for vo- 
cational and cultural courses, and will 
have little interest for the general 
reader. Keeping Fit, by Orison Swett 
Marden, applies the doctrine of physical 
efficiency to the individual in fifteen 
chapters of commonplace dietary coun- 
sel. 
Lippincott’s. $2.50. 
THE PESSIMIST ABROAD 
Insurgence characterized chiefly by 
blindness of thought and chaos of ex- 
pression, under which, however, there 
is still a modicum of truth, makes John 
Curtis Underwood’s Literature and In- 
surgency but a slight contribution to- 
ward bridging the void in American 
literary criticism. Except for the brief 
and brilliant flames of Frank Norris 
and David Graham Phillips, his impa- 
tient spirit finds little relief from the 
dreary wastes of American life and 
letters. 
Kennerley. $2. 
THE UNCONQUERABLE HUMAN SPIRIT 
A message of inspiration is A Beacon 
for the Blind, by Winifred Holt, the 
well-written and fascinating biography 
of Henry Fawcett, Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy and Postmaster General 
of England. Tho blind at twenty-four, 
he lived a joyous and strenuous life 
with which he would not allow his in- 
firmity to interfere. Befriender of the 





Wild Woods and Waterways 


By WILLIAM CHALMERS COVERT, author of 

“Glory of the Pines.” Illustrated $1.35 net. 

This is a book which appeals to those who love 
to be out of doors and take pleasure in the woods 
and the streams. It is full of the spirit of the forest 
and the music of the water. It has the freshness of 
the air and the quiet of the solitude far from town 
and city—Reformed Church Messenger. 


The Growth of the Christian Church 


By ROBERT H. NICHOLS, Ph.D., Professor of Church 
History, Auburn Theological Seminary. Two Volumes, 
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Many of those who are privileged to read t 
is coming to them. 


Living Bread from the 
Gospel 


By WILLIAM HIRAM FOULKES, D.D. $1. 


Devotional literature receives a notable additi 
Bread from the Fourth Gospel, by William 
A verse is chosen for each day, followed by 
pression. In each page some sentence may 


—Congregationalist. 





NEW YORK CHICACO CINCINNATI _NASHVI 
SAN FRANCISCO ANY BOOK—ANY PUBLISHER 





$1.00 each net. 
Volume 1, Ancient and Medieval Christianity. 
Volume 2, Modern Christianity. 


Intimate Letters on Personal Problems 
By J. R. MILLER, D.D. Selected and arranged by Joun T. Faris, D.D. $1.25 net. 


tive volume arranged for daily use through oye in Living 
cal and devotional comment.eand a brief prayer. The author 
has the rare gift of condensed writing and a me pe ex- 


might well be treasured in the mind as a motto for the day. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
(THE WESTMINSTER PRESS) 
Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 


hese letters will feel that a personal message 
Fourth 


25 net. 
on in an attrac- 


iram Foulkes. 
a short exegeti- 
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LLE ST. LOUIS 
PITTSBURGH 

















SCHOOLS 
Berkeley School 


Boarding and Day School for Boys 

72a ST. and WEST END AVE., NEW YORK 
35TH YEAR 
Offers boarding pupils all the educational | and social ad- 

vantages of a great Dp with oc 
Thorough preparation for Xe. scientific sms busi- 
ness and gevernment academies. Absolutely modern scien- 
tific equipment and curriculum. 

dilustrated Catalogue Upon Application 























WHY IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 
they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression, Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. Pres. W.F. BLACKMAN. Ph.D.,LL D.(Ober- 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 


School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California's beautiful city. Medical, Surgical, Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men (High School graduates) 
admitted to a two years’ course. 





ELISE DUFOUR 


RHYTHMIC DANCING and DRAMATIC PANTOMIME 


Drawing Room Programmes 
Class and Private Lessons 


69 Madison Avenue New York 










ING THE PHOTOPLAY 

A practical course = twenty lessons in the 

technique of the p ‘at by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puorortar ptm 25 hears catalogue free. 

THE HOME ConnasponDEeNnce SCHOOL 

Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 





“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 
Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. Cookery, diet. 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home- making aad well-paid positions. 


of Home Economics, 529 West 69th St. Chicago, Ill. 
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EXPERIENCED English gentlewoman 
as managing ‘housekeeper. Thoroughly un- 
derstands care and training of little chil- 
dren. City references. Mrs. D. The In- 


dependent. 
is offered of home and tui 


THE OPPORTUNI tion for the remainder of 


year by a school of high standing, near New York at half 
rates. Address B, THE INDEPENDENT, New York, 
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The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 
the 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- - 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 

Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and Hotel Stewart, 

San_ Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


This Department ~ 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


Address 














through the Lake Region. 
sporty Golf Course, 


THE BATHS 


Automobiling, 


Electrical Equipment. 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


The GLEN SPRING 


Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. 
i Boating, Fishing, 
ennis Courts, Putting Greens, 
are given under the direction of physicians. 
For the treatment of heart disease, rheumatism, gout, diabetes, obes- 
ity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurasthenia, diseases of the nervous system, liver 
and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 


For descriptive booklets address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y., on Seneca Lake 


The Pioneer American “Cure” for 
the Treatment of Heart Disease 





A Mineral Springs Health Resort and 
Hotel Open All The Year. Five 
Minutes’ Walk From Watkins Glen. 

A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate 

Music, Dancing. Well-kept and 


Complete Hydrotherapeutic Mechanical and 











Write for booklet. 


HOT SPRINGS MINERAL BATHS and 
MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL, HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 


Open all the year, Ideal climate. Private Park 100 acres. 


H, W. FOSS, Manager 














Japan Tourist Bureau 


Imperial Government Railways Building 
Tokio, Japan 


Affords Facilities Gratis 


Information given 
Introductions issued 
Itineraries arranged 
Estimates furnished 
Booklets supplied 


If you contemplate a trip to Japan write to 
the New York Office. 


Japan Society, 165 Broadway, N. Y. C. 














**FLORIDA BY SEA’’ 
Direct Service to 


JACKSONVILLE 


BOSTON . . . $43.30 Round trip 
PHILADELPHIA . $37.80 Round trip 
BALTIMORE . . $33.80 Round trip 
Including meals and stateroom berth. 
Fine steamers. Best service. 
Automobiles carried. Wireless, 
Send for particulars, 


Merchants and Miners Trans. Co. 
W. PTurner,G. P. A Baltimore, Md. 














Tour to South America 


Sail from New York Feb. 17, 1915. Three 
months. Small party. Send for Itinerary. 
EDWIN C. ATKINSON 


rr2 Nortk roth St.. Philadelphia 





The Best Regular Servi 


Full information 
CUNARD LINE, 21-24 State Street, N. Y. 


LET’S LIVE 
IN THE BIG PINE WOODS 


IT’S HEALTH, IT’S COMFORT, IT’S PLEASURE 
PINE TREE INN, - LAKEHURST, N. J. 


RHETORIC 


“It certainly gives me great pleasure 
to recommend to teachers everywhere 
the special merits of The Independent 
for schoolroom work. We use it week- 
ly in connection with our regular Rhe- 
torical work. One-third of our Rhetori- 
cal period time is used for Current 
Events. Outlines of the week’s events 
are prepared from the magazine. We 
find the news to be concise and very 
readable. The special articles are es- 
pecially good, and the debate outlines 
are excellent. Iam glad to commend it.” 


Send for free pamphlet called “How to Use 
The Independent in the Teaching of English.” 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th Street, New York 











poor in England and of the ryot in 

India, Faweett, like Lincoln, was the 

man whom the common people loved. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


A REPLY TO SOCIALISM 

Your Own Pay Envelope, by John R. 
Meader, is a series of letters addrest 
to John Smith, Workingham. While ex- 
posing minor Marxian fallacies, it is 
not itself entirely free from sophistry 


‘| and argumentative pettiness. Its home- 
.| ly examples and lack of rancor, how- 


ever, give a certain value to its consid- 
eration of socialism’s more simple prob- 
lems. 
Devin-Adair. $1 
THE HUMAN SIDE OF A STATESMAN 
A study of a statesman’s personality 
is The Life of Thomas B. Reed, by 
Samuel W. McCall. The biographer has 
not escaped entirely a natural extolla- 
tion of a man who was his friend; it is 
fortunate, however, that so much inti- 
mate detail of the human side of the 
famous Speaker has been put into a 
book. To one who knows little of his 
reflective nature or fine literary sense 
the work will be of more than usual 
biographical ‘interest. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3. 
THE EVOLUTION OF SIN 
In Christianity and Sin, Robert 
Mackintosh has outlined the difficult 
and much debated doctrine of sin his- 
torically as it emerges in the Biblical 
literature and later Christian thought. 
The modifications made by the theory 
of evolution are emphasized. The au- 
thor then makes a constructive study of 
the more important aspects and ele- 
ments of the doctrine. The volume is 
well worked out and suggestive. 
Scribner’s. 75 cents. 
INVOICING UNCLE SAM 
Capsule essays, that have already de- 
lighted some five million newspaper 
readers, go to make up George Fitch’s 
trenchant Sizing Up Uncle Sam. Their 
ingredients are bits of political history, 
national biography, economics, fads, 
drawbacks and bragging points, put to- 
gether with dry humor and a deft pen. 
Stokes. $1. 


THE SEARCHING QUESTION OF THE TIMES 

According to Professor Walter Rau- 
schenbusch, Christianity demands that 
love be made supreme among social 
forces and that the life of humanity 
be “organized on the basis of solidar- 
ity and love.” His striking booklet Dare 
We Be Christians? is a stirring call to 
the followers of Jesus everywhere to 
substitute freedom and fraternity for 
coercion and class strife in social move- 
ments. 

Pilgrim Press. 35 cents 

THE QUEST FOR GOLD 

The Treasure Finders, by Oliver 
Clay, is a well-written supplementary 
historical reader, containing accounts 
of the principal voyages of discovery 
and exploration. There are ten chap- 
ters, including an account of the sea- 
rovers of the Far North lilce Lief Eric- 
son. The environment in each chapter is 
excellently maintained. The style is 


direct. 
Duffield. $1.25. 
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| EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY 
EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
DIRECTOR OF THE 
INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 




















Questions on health, work, business, 
home and everyday life will be an- 
swered by Mr. Purinton, thru the Ques- 


‘tion Box or by personal letter. Please 


confine questions to one sheet. When 
books, institutions, manufactures, and 
other aids to efficiency are mentioned, 
they are not necessarily endorsed. The 
Service, being a clearing-house of in- 
formation, assumes no responsibility 
for others. 


14. Mrs. M. P., New Jersey. “My problem 
is this: How are magazine reading and effi- 
ciency to live in the same house? The literature 
of the day is heavy with waste, because unused; 
and demoralizing for the reason that what one 
hopes or expects to do and does not effect is 
more enervating than accomplishment would be. 
Do not passing thoughts in great numbers tend 
to scatter the intellect? How shall we keep our 
minds from becoming waste-baskets ?” 


Your point is a good one. The bane of 
education is too much reading—too little 
thinking, too little feeling, too little doing. 
This chronic tendency of the student, 
toward mental gluttony and psychic par- 
alysis, we are endeavoring to overcome by 
publishing a chart or test or table, forcing 
action, with each article of our series. I, 
personally, would rather see a man lift a 
little finger to help himself or his neighbor 
than read a library of pale, proud, the- 
ories—and stay glued to his chair. We ail 
need power—not pedantry; and shall wel- 
come suggestions accordingly. The Ser- 
vice recommends few books, only those 
likely to. meet a specific need; aiming 
rather to form personal connections be- 
tween inquirers and the most able Efficien- 
cy leaders. 





15. Mr. C. W., Georgia. “I should like to ask 
about the space and attention you are going to 
give to the Efficiency Movement in the future. 
Our company is interested, and would like to 
get all the information possible on this subject.” 


The amount of space that we shall give 
to this subject will be largely determined 
by our readers’ interest in what we present. 

A series of articles, giving the newest and 
best ideas on Personal Efficiency, written 
by the Director of the Service, will be pub- 
lished, one a month. A synopsis of these 
articles has just been published, in a 
booklet containing the symposium on Efii- 
ciency from our November 30th issue, 
and also a reprint of “The Triumph of 
the Man Who Acts”—for which so many 
of our friends have been asking. The 
price of the booklet is 10 cents. Order as 
many copies from the Service as you care 
to distribute. Just write “Send Efficiency 
booklet,” and enclose amount due. 

The Question Box will be continued, 
and made as varied, interesting and help- 
ful as possible. New features are under 
way and will be announced from time to 
time in these columns. 

16. Mr. R. E. K., Wyoming. “Can you refer 
me to a good mail course in stenography? I 
find myself handicapped by the time I have to 
consume at the typewriter, in making out re- 
ports, estimates, etc. I am a civil engineer, 
and am greatly interested in your Service.” 


Write the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pennsylvania, for details 
on this matter. Stenography is hard to 
learn by mail instruction—the knack of 
using your hands and the machine is large- 
ly observation and imitation. If you are 














REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE IMPORTERS & TRADERS 
(NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business December 31, 1914: 


RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts............ $25,540,591.22 
PEED wccsnessacccccedecen 152.29 
U. 8. bonds deposited to secure 
circulation (par value)...... 
U. 8S. bonds to secure U. 8S. de- 
posits (par value).......... 1,000.00 
Bonds, securities, etc., on hand 
(other than stocks), including 
premiums on same.......... 267,501.00 
Bonds, securities, etc., pledged 
as collateral for State or other 
deposits (U. 8S. postal sav- 
ear 
Subscription to stock of Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank 
Less amount unpaid.. 
Banking house........ 700,000.00 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank 1,992,101.94 
Due from banks and bankers 
(other than above).......... 1,450,507.26 
Outside checks and other cash 
items, $102,400.52; fractional 
0 





currency, $6,440.........«+-. 108,840.52 
Checks or banks in the same 

city or town as . reporting 

re 43,291.75 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 1,545,811.05 


Notes of other national banks 160,994.00 
Lawful money reserve in bank: 

BOGEO oc cccccccccccceccaveses 1,446, 100.00 

Legal-tender notes........... 1,369,617.00 
Amount paid on account of sub- 

scription to $100,000,000 gold 


fund subscribed............. 143,212.50 
Less amount, if any, returned to 
GD Seccsccvsesbguduns 42,963.75 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. 
Treasurer (not more than 5 
per cent. ? circulation).... 2,500.00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer...... 121,000.00 
WE cacencecccsvavestsasd $35,074, 756.78 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in.......... $1,500,000.00 
SD Ds cc ccccecesd wse+- 6,000,000.00 
Undivided profits.............. 1,504,258.93 
Reserved for taxes............ 4,407.57 


Circulating notes, less amount 
on hand and in treasury for 
redemption or in transit.... 

Due to banks and bankers.... 

DOviGenES GHPREE. oc ccccccessce 

Demand deposits: 

Individual deposits subject to 
GEE nbnendutodancdenanes 12,734,868.70 
Certificates of deposit due in 


50,000.00 
11,280,507.14 
183,961.00 


less than 30 days.......... 614,000.00 
Certified checks. ......cceccsec 346,395.76 
Cashier's checks outstanding 310,809.37 
United States deposits...... 1,000.00 
State and municipal deposits 538,870.31 

State bank circulation outstand- 
MD sivdedeinciteccteeguatinws 5,678.00 

DO. ccccrcccececoscncses $35,074, 756.78 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
I, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the 
above statement is true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
7th day of January, 1915. 
CHAS. E. MeCARTHY,. 
Notary Public, 2,659, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, 
HENRY SPADONE, 
JOHN J. WALTON 








ponents 


North Dakota Farm | 
Mortgages 


Are relieved from the constant 
fluctuation of general class 
securities. 


Farm Mortgages secured upon 
land, the prime factor of the 
country’s prosperity, made in an 
old settled country, and by 
Bankers of established reputa- 
tion and character are the Ideal 
Investment. 


My 33 years residence, and 30 
years making Farm Mortgages 
without the loss of a dollar in 
interest or principal, gives the 
careful investor every warrant 
and guarantee of absolute se- 
curity. 


Write for particulars. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
LISBON NORTH DAKOTA 




















The Manhattan 
Savings Institution 


644-646 Broadway, Cor. Bleecker St. N. Y. 
127th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


December 8, 1914. 
The Trustees of this Institution have de- 
clared interest (by the rules entitled thereto) 
at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums not ex- 
ceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during 
the three or six months ending on the 31st 
inst., payable on or after January 18, rors. 
Deposits made on or before January 9, 
1915, draw interest from January 1, 1915. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President 


CONSTANT M. BIRD, Secretary 
ARTHUR STILES, Ass’t Secretary 












































LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 
St. Louis, Mo., December 30, 1914. 


The transfer books of the registered 5 per cent. 
bonds of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company will 
close at 12 o’clock, M., January 16, 1915, for the 
payment of interest on said bonds, due February 
1, 1915, and will reopen at 10 o’clock, A. M., Feb- 


ruary 2, 1915. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer 








EDWARD C., a UM 

GEO. V. BROWER 
FREDERICK L. CRANFORD 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD 
JOSEPH P. GRACE 








KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,900,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
wise F- Jen? gt hy M+ JOOST, Asst. Sec’y 
.LIAM_ HARKNESS, vs . NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
D. W. McWILLIAMS eo-Presidents GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 
WM. J. WASON, JR., 
WALTER E. BEDELL TRUSTEES 


WILLIAM HARKNESS 


CHARLES 7% 0’ DONOHUE 
ACCOUNTS INVITED, INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


CHARLES E. PERKINS 
. B. ARMANN 
JOHN F. SCHMADEKE 

OSWALD W. UHL 
| T. UNDERWOOD 


LLEWELLEN A. WRAY 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


at the close of _business on the 24th day of 
December, 1914 
"RESOURCES 
Stock and bond investments, viz.: 
Public securities (book value, 
$1,111,250), market value.. $1,126,000.00 
Private securities (book value, 





$10,184,855), market value 10,217,160.00 
Real estate owned............ , 150,000.00 
Mortgages owned...........+.. 3,636,625.00 
Loans and discounts secured by 

other collateral............+. 40,042,085.50 
Loans, discounts and bills pur- 

chased not secured by collat- 

El scdanessecatensaudkeetat 9,291,768.65 
Due from approved reserve de- 

positaries, less amount of off- 

SN, ick acre ec eves athe ee Ree 9,700,912.35 
Specie (gold certificates)...... 4,600,000.00 
Gold Fund Contribution Certifi- 

GREED ccccccccsccescocecesoee 77,325.50 
Other assets, viz.: 

Accrued interest entered on 

books at close of business 
on above date............ 555,919.46 
BeOS cccccccvcccecscsssees $80,397,796.46 


Capital stock.........--s.eeee. $2,000,000.00 
Surplus on market values: 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits............ 
Surplus on book values........ 
sits: 
referred, as follows: 
Due New York State sav- 
ings banks.............. 
Other deposits due as ex- 
ecutor, administrator, 
guardian, receiver, trus- 
tee, committee, or de- 
positary 
Other deposits secured by a 
ledge of assets (U. 8. 
Postal Savings Trustees) 605,520.41 
Not preferred, as follows: 
Deposits subject to check 33.466,722.59 
Time deposits, certificates, 
and other deposits, the 
ayment of which cannot 
. egally be required with- 





4,500,387.72 


1,932,926.16 


in thirty days.......... 9,983,289.56 

Other certificates of deposit 9,571,590.72 
Due trust companies, banks, 

and bankers............. 2,836,388.57 

Other liabilities, viz.: 

Reserves for taxes and ex- 

BONGO cecccccccacecceevecs 103,231.00 
Accrued interest entered on 
books at close of business 

on above date........+.6.. 738,569.52 














Estimated unearned discounts 34,692.75 
| Total ... hesbbhesadeesiduatont $80,397,796.46 


— 






























9 $100 Certificates 


Bearing interest at 6 per 
cent. Due two years from 
date and payable on demand at 
any time thereafter, 
Amply secured by first mortages 
on improved property deposited in 
trust for the protection of Certificate 
holders, 

An ideal investment for savings 
or idle funds. 

Interest checks mailed promptly 
July 1st and January Ist. 

Write for the book 

THE CALVERT MORTGAGE CO. 


1048 Calvert Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
. TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A Dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be pzid on Friday, January 15, 1915, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Thursday, December 31, 1914. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, 
terms on January 1, 1915, at the office of the 
Treasurer_in New York will be paid by the 
Bankers’ Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer 



































payable by their 








keen and deft, you may succeed. Go ahead 
and make the trial. 

Is there no public stenographer in your 
town who would suggest the right books 
for home study, and who would coach you 
for a slight fee? Always look around you 
before asking help from a distance. 

Have you investigated stenotypy, the 
new short-hand system using English let- 
ters only? Write the Stenotype Company, 
7 West Forty-second Street, New York 
rity. 





17. Mrs. R. B. S., Virginia. “Your first arti- 
cle was like an open door thru which a great 
light shone. The writer desires for herself, hus- 
band and three sons the most practical methods 
of studying Efficiency. Who are the publishers 
of your books? 


Will you pardon us for suggesting that. 


in your plan of-study your own efficiency 
comes first, that of your children next, that 
of your husband last? You are the mold- 
ing influence on the lives of your boys— 
you must be their example, in strength of 
heart, head and hand. If you wish to help 
your husband in his work, you might read 
the late issues of The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Philadelphia, showing methods that 
wives have used in helping to make and 
save money for thé-home. But as mother 
and housewife you are chiefly responsible. 

Are your children small? Then write 
to Mrs. Mary Pamela Rice, Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Boston, Massachusetts, for details 
of the Fathers’ and Mothers’ Club. of 
which she is president and founder. The 
National Child Welfare Committee, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, may give 
you important references on child train- 
ing and protection. 

Is there a mothers’ club, or a woman’s 
club, in your town? If so, join it. If 
not, write to the Editor, American Club 
Woman, 35 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City,. for suggestions on how 
to form such a club. Then organize it. 

Where is the nearest branch of the Na- 
tional Housewives’ League? Headquarters 
are at 25 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York City; and you will inquire, if in- 
terested in pure food, sanitary shops, fair 
prices, and right relationships between 
dealers and housewives. Excellent ideas 
may be had from the Secretary of the As- 
sociated Clubs of Domestic Science, care 
of National Food Magazine, 45 West 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York City. 

Do you read Good Housekeeping Mag- 
azine? If not, send fifteen cents for a 
copy, to the publication offices at 119 West 
Fortieth Street, New York City. And 
now if, perchance, your house be not over- 
run with literature and the patience of 
your husband exhausted, we will refer you 
to books and magazines on woman suf- 
frage—of which there be a sufficient num- 
ber to make every fossilized man in your 
town wish for the old days of woman’s in- 
efficiency. To some women efficiency is 
peace, to others it is revolution. Which 
does it mean to you? 

Regarding my writings, they have had 
several publishers, but most of the various 
editions have been exhausted. New edi- 
tions will soon be on the press. You will 
be notified when they are ready. 





18. Rev. W. C. J., Washington. “Is there lit- 
erature on the application of the principle of 
scientific management to church work, and is 
any of this literature of value?” 


Scientific management has not yet been 
satisfactorily applied in church work. To 
my knowledge, there are no adequate books 
on the subject. 

You have made a fine beginning, in your 
“Civic and Religious Federation,” on 
whose letterhead you wrote us. A union 
of this kind, formed among the churches 
of various denominations and the civie and 
business clubs of your city, has in it won- 
derful possibilities for making the church 
practical and the world spiritual—a com- 
bination devoutly to be desired. 

Social service features, hygienic advice, 
household helps, and psychological train- 
ing, should be integral parts of every 





church program. The human soul cann t 
function properly in a weak or aili:,: 
body, with an unbalanced or unused bra 
Hereditary influence, wrong association . 
ill-chosen food and drink, poor circulati-:, 
and impoverished blood-supply, make mo: » 
havoc with our lives than “original si 
ever dreamed of. Let your church be , 
social service center, where the great que - 
tions of the day—such as poverty, une: 
ployment, health, vocational training, bu 
ness principles, may be freely discusse 
and where the real problems of individ: 
als, inside and outside your particul 
church, may be squarely met and solved. 

Write the American Institute of Soci: 
Service, 82 Bible House, New York Cit: 
for particulars of their unique work along 
these lines, also for list of the books be 
Dr. Josiah Strong. A book, Health and 
Happiness, by Bishop Samuel Fallow S 

Monroe Street, Chicago, describes 
some of the remarkable results of the 
church clinic founded by Bishop Fallows, 
which aims at spiritual growth by means 
of a strong body and a clear mind. Rev. 
W. John Murray, of 113 West Eighty- 
seventh Street, New York City, conducts 
a Men’s Efficiency Club under the auspices 
of his church, and might be willing to give 
details of its formation and scope. 

I do not know of any better way to en- 
list the support of the men of your city 
than by organizing such a club. We will 
help you, if desired, in drawing up a tenta- 
tive plan, and will codperate to the fullest 
possible degree. 


my see 8 


- 





19. Mr. J. W. E., New York. “A friend of 
mine, twenty-eight years of age, has been con- 
nected with the legal department of a large cor- 
poration. He has nm successful in his work, 
but does not like the law. A reputable character 
analyst tells him he is not built for the law. Is 
he too old to change his work? He is a uni- 
versity graduate.” 

No man is too old to change his work. 
Some of the world’s greatest men did not 
begin their real work till they were past 
forty. 

However, a sudden or open change would 
be unwise, particularly if your friend has 
a family to support, or other personal ob- 
ligations to meet regularly. A large cor- 
poration shows many avenues to effective 
work, apart from the law. Why not investi- 
gate other departments, with a view first 
to blending the legal occupation with a 
more congenial one—then gradually drop- 
ping the law and transferring? 

Your friend might study on this plan out- 
side of office hours—then offer to help the 
chief of the department he selects, without 
remuneration. This, however, should be en- 
tirely a personal matter between these two 
men—the corporation should not be _ in- 
formed of the arrangement until a vacancy 
occurs in the new line, and the lawyer is 
ready to fill it. Most employers are opposed 
to innovations among their employees—a 
eg -sighted policy, but one to be reckoned 
with. 





20. Rev. C. J. B., Ohio. “I have been very 
much impressed by your Efficiency program; it 
gives a good view of the needs and capacities 
of human nature. But has the moral element 
no place in that scheme? Can our life be fairly 
developed and utilized without the spiritual prin- 
ciple? When Paul said ‘I can do all things thru 
Christ Who strengtheneth me,’ did he not realize 
the highest ideal of human efficiency? I am sure 
that your work will be very useful and well 
appreciated.” 

There can be no real efficiency without 
spirituality. And every technical method 
must be founded on a moral principle. But 
the spiritual life is not a thing of dogmas 
—it is a thing of deeds. Too many people 
think of religion as a kind of emotional 
balloon, in which they can float lazily 
among the dream-clouds of moral supine 
ness. Spirituality is energy, or it is noth 
ing. The Bible is the greatest book ever 
written because it is the record of the 
greatest deeds ever done. What we are 
trying to find and use is the power at the 
source of all true religion. But we add 
science, we practise health, we teach psy- 
chology, and we administer commonsense 
in large doses. 
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LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS 


“A book destroyed thru legitimate 
use has fulfilled its destiny,” says Paul 
Lodewig in his Katechismus der Biich- 
ener. 

Seven members of the staff and two 
porters of the Public Library, Birming- 
ham, England, are at the front with 
the British army. 

The first regularly organized library 
school in Germany was opened on Octo- 
ber 12, 1914, in the Hoch Schule fiir 
Frauen in Leipzig. 

The Municipal Reference Library of 
New York City, which is a branch of 
the New York Public Library, issues a 
weekly magazine for circulation among 
the officials and employees of the city 
of New York. It contains a classified 
list of recent additions to the library 
and notes on matters of current in- 
terest. 


The Public Library of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, has published three pam- 
phlets describing the form of govern- 
ment of the state, county and city in 
which the library is situated. These 
monographs outline the form of gov- 
ernment and explain the duties and 
powers of officers in the city, county 
and state. 


Recently in this column it was stated 
that the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, is 
the second hotel to install a library for 
the use of its patrons. It appears that 
other hotels besides the Sinton and the 
Touraine, notably the Parker House in 
Boston, the Biltmore in New York and 
the Hotel Statler in Detroit, each have 
valuable libraries and are issuing lists 
of books to be placed in each guest 
room. > 

At the Conference of Teachers of 
Journalism held at Columbia Univer- 
sity on December 30, Mr. H. M. Lyden- 
burg, Reference Librarian of the New 
York Public Library, presented a plan 
for preserving newspaper files, which 
on account of the wood-pulp paper used 
now disintegrate in about ten years. A 
committee was appointed by the Con- 
ference to examine and report on the 
various plans suggested. 


At a recent meeting of the League of 
Library Commissions held in New York 
City it was stated that the New York 
State Library is preparing a list of 
books for use in prison libraries. The 
New York Library Association has had 
a Committee on Libraries in Prisons 
and Reformatories for several years, 
and librarians generally are interesting 
themselves in the movement, which 
tends to make prisons reformatory 
rather than punitive. 


To those users of libraries who have 
been appalled by the size of public card 
catalogs, the discussion at a recent con- 
ference of eastern college librarians, 


held at Columbia University, would’ 


have been interesting. Several means 
by which the size of the catalog might 
be reduced were suggested, among them 
the possibility of publishing a title-a- 
line linotype slug catalog in book form, 
to be revised quarterly, just as the tele- 
phone directories are revised. 














Tue New YorkK TRustCoMPANY 
26 BROAD STREET 


OTTO T. BANNARD, President 
CHARLES E. HAYDOCK 





MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, 
FREDERICK J. HORNE, 
JAMES DODD, Treasurer 
HERBERT W. MORSE, Secretary 


Vice-Presidents 


>Asst. Secretaries 

MONTROSE STUART, f 
TRUSTEES 

F. N. HOFFSTOT gy eR 7 - 
ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES a. PAIRRMALEE PRENTICE 
FREDERIC 8. JENNINGS EDMUND D. RANDOLPH 
WALTER JENNINGS 
CHAUNCEY KEEP 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
JOHN J. MITCHELL 
JAMES PARMELEE 
GEORGE W. PERKINS 


OTTO T. BANNARD 
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JAMES A AIR 
MORTIMER N N. BUCKNER 
JAMES. C. COLGATE 
ROBERT W. de FOREST B. AYMAR SANDS 
NIS JOSHDPH J. SLOCUM 
JOHN W. STERLING 
JAMES STILLMAN 
MYLES TIERNEY 


BENJAMIN 8. GUINNESS 
CHARLES W. HARKNESS 
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RESOURCES LIABILITIES 

Cash in office and banks........ $11,995,021.76 Capital stock..................++ 000,000 
Loans on collateral............. 23,070,724.42 Surplus and undivided. profits.... 11,662,936.46 
OE eee EE, IEE. o5.9.0:0040:400-90:00000%00%% ,186,288. 
Stocks and bonds (market value) 11,889,952.97 Cheques outstanding............. 790,598.50 
Bonds and mortgages........... 2'573,630.22 MOSSVOR TEP CARES... .ccvcccccce 89,000.00 
tt Mi ccccecedavccmnse nese 225,433.02 Interest payable................. 98,086.88 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 3,566,444.01 ——_—_——— 
Interest receivable.............- 431,968.36 

$62,826,910.31 $62,826,910.31 


Member of The New York Clearing House Association 

















CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
54 WALL STREET 
BRANCH: FORTY-SECOND STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 





RESOURCES 

Bonds & Mortgages..... $431,064.75 
Public Securities, Mar- 

et VERN 6.0 ssicevssnes 10,108,081.77 
Other Securities, Mar- 

ke 25,424,200.32 
OE 0 52,320,794.14 
errr ere 1,287,013.24 


Cash on hand and in ’ 
EE als icin cies nea 33,388,749.10 

1,012,387.22 

. | See $123,978,206.54 


Statement. 


Statement of Condition at the Close of Business December 31, 1914 





*Dividend payable January 2, 1915, charged to Profit and Loss and not included in this 


LIABILITIES 

Cosmet Stet: «.ccsscess $3,000,000.00 
I iio pacbeanen as 15,000,000.00 
*Undivided Profits ..... 1,010,457.51 
eee 104,588,661.53 
Reserved for Taxes.... 152,091.15 
Accrued Interest ....... 223,012.94 
Secretary’s Checks ..... 4,073.41 

ME ea cckceexinces $123,978,296.54 





E. FRANCIS HYDE, Vice-President 
BENJAMIN G. MITCHELL, Vice-Presiden 


FRANK B. SMIDT, Assistant Secretary 


OFFICERS 
JAMES N. WALLACE, prestons 


MILTON FERGUSON, bg vs 
FREDERIC J. FULLER, Kideiass Secretary 


UDLEY OLCOTT 2p, Vice-President 
GEORGE W. DAVISON, Vice-President 


STALLNECHT, Assistant Secretary 





F. WM. KNOLHOFT, pane, Maneger 


FORTY-SECOND STREET BRANCH 
HOLT, Assistant Secretary 


. 


F. J. LEARY, Assistant Manager 























WESTINGHOUSE 


Electric and Manufacturing Company. 

& dividend of one per cent. on the COMMON 
stock of this Company for the quarter ending 
Dee. 31, 1914, will be paid Jan. 30, 1915, to 
stockholders of record as of Dec. 31, 1914. 

H. D. SHUTE, Treasurer 

New York, Dec. 23, 1914. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Corporation, known as Henry Romeike, Inc., for 
the purpose of electing directors and transacting 
such other business as may properly come before 
the meeting, will be held on the twenty-first day 
of January, 1915, at 2 p. m. at the office of the 
Corporation, 106-110 Seventh avenue, New York 
City. HENRY ROMEIKE, INC., 

Per Albert Romeike, Sec’y 








AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION 
COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of the above company 
at a meeting held January 5, 1915, declared a 
cash dividend of One and One-Half Per Cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock, a Cash Divi- 
dend of Two and One-Half Per Cent. (2%%) 
on the Common Stock, and a dividend of Two 
and One-Half (2%) Shares of Common Stock 
on every One Hundred (100) shares of Common 
Stock outstanding, all payable February 1, 1915. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3 P. M. on 
January 15, 1915, and will reopen at 10 A, M, 
on February 1, 1915. 


C. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a sifmilar 
name, The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value of $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent of 282,298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 

OD GORE sc ccccccsasczeces 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

deemed 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstznding at pres- 

ent time 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

amounts to 22,585,640.25 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 

sets of the company 


amounted to 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter, 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. - 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 2d Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 











UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM: H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 

Broadway, New York City. 














You may buy any 
number of shares for 
cash, one, five, seven- 
teen, etc.; or you 
may buy ten or more 
shares on margin. 
On the 


EPARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


a small first payment will permit you to buy one or more 
shares of any standard stocks such as iy ae ae R. R., 
U. S. Steel Pfid., etc. The balance is paid in easy 
monthly payments. 
WRITE FOR INTERESTING FREE BOOKLET 
c. 1. On* ‘Odd Lots."" 
C. 2. On ** Partial Payments." 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co. 42,Brosdvcy 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 
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without selling anything, taking orders or subscriptions. 
Christian Finance Association, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A éourse of forty lessons in the history, form struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. 4 
Berg Esenwein, for y hy Lippineott’s —— 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE ‘SCHOOL 
De. Escnwein Dept. 305, Springfield, 
A Fortune oo the Invento 
who reads and Aceds it, isthe possible worth of the book 
we send for 6c. postage. Write usat once. 
R. 8. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. I., Washington, D.C. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


INO. Witag ale, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W 
27th St., N. ¥ . Write for illustrated bookiet. Free. 





























INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 














DEFERRED DIVIDENDS 


There recently appeared in Best’s 
Insurance News the record and results 
of a life policy which will serve our 
readers as an illustration of what is 
generally known as the “deferred divi- 
dend plan.” 

The term itself is expressive: the 
dividends, instead of being declared 
and distributed annually amang policy- 
holders, are retained by the company 
and remain uncomputed until the pol- 
icy terms (ten, fifteen or twenty years) 
are completed. The arrangement is a 
modification, adapted to life insurance 
dividends, of the scheme invented by 
Lorenzo Tonti, the seventeenth cen- 
tury Italian banker, and which, in the 
life insurance business, flourished so 
prodigiously in the United States from 
1870 to 1905, since which time, as the 
result of its proscription in the state 
of New York, has fallen into disrepute. 
It is not obsolete, however, for many 
of the younger companies in the South 
and West practise it. 

The case recorded in Best’s is sum- 
marized below: The policy was for 
$2000, at an annual premium of 
$168.60; the age of the assured was 
sixty-one at the time—December, 1893; 
the dividend distribution was to occur 
in December, 1913. The assured died in 
November, 1913—one month in advance 
of the distribution date. We are in- 
formed that the dividend would have 
amounted to about $1900; but that 
must be mere conjecture, for this ele- 
ment cannot, under the terms of the 
policies, be calculated until their an- 
niversary dates are passed, the divi- 
dends belonging to insured survivors 
only. But there was, of course, a divi- 
dend of comparatively substantial pro- 
portions. The assured’s death at a date 
in advance of the distribution date 
canceled his claim to dividends. 

Altho he paid all the premiums, 
twenty of them, and came to within 
four weeks of fulfilling the contract as 
to time, he lost all claim to a share in 
the savings made by the company for 
the policyholders in his class. The com- 
pany was powerless; it was compelled 
to discharge its duty in accordance 
with the terms of the contract. But no 
such contract should ever have been 
made. We can understand why many 
active companies which did not ap- 
prove of the system adopted it. Once 
started, it became immensely popular. 
The gambling instinct, inherent in hu- 
man nature, made it so; and the com- 
pany which refused to issue tontine 
policies—as a few did—were left at 
the post in the race for new business. 

It will be asked: Wherein is this 
plan .of life insurance objectionable? 
In this: The premium on an old line 
policy—that is, a policy under which 
a reserve is maintained—is “loaded.” 


In other words, it is considerably in 
excess of the amount which demon- 
strated experience requires; but secur- 
ity is an all important factor and this 
margin, exacted against possible con- 
tingencies, is taken under the condition 
that if not used it will be returned to 
the owner. That element becomes sur- 
plus. It is money which is not required 
in maintaining the insurance. Under 
the tontine system policyholders could 
not withdraw it. It became a gambling 
stake, subject to forfeiture in the 
event of death or the discontinuance of 
the policy, the total amount of the ac- 
cumulated fund going to those who 
persisted and lived. What does this 
mean? That the strong—those who live 
and those who can pay—become the 
beneficiaries of the savings of the 
weak. Life insurance is a beneficence 
and it is revolting that it should be 
yoked up with a game of- chance so 
iniquitous. 

If policyholders can afford to leave 
their dividends with the companies 
year after year: good. If they leave 
them to be converted into adulitions, 
payable with the policies: grand. But 
to gamble with them, to come within a 
month’s time of fulfilling all the con- 
ditions, as did the man in the illustra- 
tion, and then lose all but the bare in- 
surance—folly and wickedness. 


NOTES AND ANSWERS 


S. L. R., Chicago, Ill—Under the cir- 
cumstances, I cannot advise you. As you 
are on the ground it would not be difficult 
for you to secure information of a more 
intimate character than that obtainable 
from reference books and compilations 
made once a year. It is a new company, 
the expense ratio is excessive and the man- 
agement has not demonstrated the pos- 
session of unusual ability. 


J. K., Bridgeport, Conn.—Marveling at 
the taste of the organizers in the matter 
of nomenclature, it must be admitted that 
there is a concern bearing the word 
Booster in its corporate title——the Boost- 
ers’ Accident Association of Minneapolis, 
Minn. It is a small accident and health 
company of the fraternal assessment kind. 


S. A. R., San Antonio, Tex.—The re- 
serve would approximate $3900; impossi- 
ble to estimate accumulated surplus; don’t 
count on to exceed $1800. All deferred di- 
vidends of that period were overestimated. 

J. Q. H., Elgin, Ill—-The company you ° 
mention, tho comparatively small, is ex- 
cellent in every respect. It ranks among 
the oldest in the country, having com- 
menced business in 1858. But it is not 
aggressive. It stands well as a dividend- 
payer and is purely mutual. 

W. S. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.—See New 
York Insurance Report, Part I, 1914, page 
108,” “General Interrogatories.” You will 
find that of the $6,000,000 capital stock, 
but $260,600 is held by the directors. It 
is not a “close corporation.” 

The Toledo Life Insurance Company of 
Toledo, Ohio, which began business in 
April, 1911, has sold its outstanding busi- 
ness to the Ohio National Life of Cincin- 
nati and will go into liquidation. The assets 
of the latter are about $825,000 and its in- 
surance in force, about $7,000,000. 
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The Independent 
eace Centenary Brise Contest 


For American Schools 
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HE INDEPENDENT, as its contribution to the Celebration of the Centenary of the 
Treaty of Ghent, which was signed on Christmas Eve in the year 1814, offers a Peace 


! 


Centenary Medal for the best Essay from any school, public or private, in the United 
States on the Hundred Years of Peace between Great Britain and the United States. The 
Independent will publish, beginning February 15th, 1915, and ending April 5th, 1915, eight 
articles covering the chief controversies between Great Britain and the United States which were 
settled by diplomacy or arbitration — the past Hundred Years, which will provide ample 


material for the essays to be prepared. 


hese articles have been prepared by Preston William 


Slosson, of Columbia University, and will tell the story in simple and direct language, each article 
occupying two pages of The Independent. The series will show how great were the issues at 
stake and how high the tension of popular feeling in both countries, and how, nevertheless, 
patriotic and honest statesmanship did not fail to find a satisfactory solution without recourse to 


war. The titles of the Articles are as follows: 


THE GREAT TREATY 
The first article will tell the story of the Treaty concluded 
at Ghent, 1814. 

THE BOUNDARY OF PEACE 


The story of the boundary from the Atlantic to the Rocky 
Mountains, a boundary unfortified by nature or man, and 
yet in bitter dispute for many years. 


“FIFTY-FOUR-FORTY OR FIGHT” 


The story of the greatest of our territorial disputes with 
Great Britain over the question of the ownership of the 
Oregon country. 


THE ALABAMA CLAIMS 


A sketch of our difficulties with Great Britain during the 
War between the States, also describing the peaceful solu- 
tion of the Alabama Claims. 









PRESIDENT CLEVELAND AND THE VENEZUELA 
DISPUTE 


The story of the eventful incidents that brought the United 
States and Great Britain to the verge of war. 
THE ALASKA BOUNDARY QUESTION 
A history of the negotiations surrounding the solution of 
the disputes concerning the Alaskan boundary. 
FISHERMEN AND STATESMEN 


The seventh article treats of the many questions which have 
arisen as to American fishing and sealing rights along North 
American coasts. 


THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY AND PANAMA 
CANAL 


Dealing with the disputes which have arisen at one time or 
another in regard to the project of the interoceanic canal. 


Half a Wosen Letters Concerning the prise Contest 


FROM NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
President, Columbia University, The City of New York. 
As Chairman of the Committee on Historical Review of the 
Peace Centenary Committee, I am glad to say that the Prize 
Contest of The Independent meets my cordial approval—both as 
a means of informing the boys and girls of the country as to the 
history of the past hundred years, and showing them how con- 
ference and common sense have been more effective than war. 


FROM A. M. DEYOE, 
Supt. of Public Instruction, State of Iowa. 
We are interested in the Peace Centenary Contest which you 
propose to conduct for the benefit of children attending the 
American schools. We heartily endorse your plan. 


FROM R. H. WILSON, 
Supt. of Public Instruction, State of Oklahoma. 

I take pleasure in endorsing “The Independent Peace Cen- 
tenary Prize Contest for American Schools.” At this time while 
the European nations are experiencing the horrors of war, we 
should appreciate the peace that prevails in this land. I am 
sure that your contest will strengthen the cause of peace through- 
out this country by showing to young and old alike the satisfac- 
tory settlements of international disputes in the past, and sug- 
gesting indirectly the thought that few international disputes 
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THE INDEPENDENT PEACE CENTENARY PRIZE CONTEST DEPARTMENT, 119 West 40th Street, New York: 
We wish to enter The Independent Peace Centenary Prize Contest for American Schools. Please send full details. 
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are of such a character that they cannot be settled by peaceful 
means. 


FROM NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Please accept my thanks for the copy of The Independent. I 
approve prize contest on the “Peace Centenary.” 


FROM H. A. DAVEE, . 
Supt. of Public Instruction, State of Montana. 

I received your letter and a copy of The Independent contain- 
ing your proposition for celebrating the Hundred Years of Peace 
existing between this country and Great Britain. I think your 
idea a splendid one and it ought to meet with the hearty codpera- 
tion of the school people of the country. I shall be glad to 
coéperate in any way that I can. 


FROM MASON S. STONE, 
Supt. of Education, State of Vermont. 

Allow me to commend the Peace Centenary Contest of The 
Independent, which, in my opinion, will bring the peace propa- 
ganda definitely before the schools of the country and will 
acquaint the pupils therein with the knowledge of the blessings 
of Universal Peace and stimulate them to activity in working 
therefor. 
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Uncle Sam’s Job for 1915 


The New York “Evening Mail’ has recently published a series of illustrated 
editorials infused to an unusual degree with the forward-looking spirit. Thru 
the courtesy of the editor of the “Mail,” Mr. Henry L. Stoddard, we are able to 
reproduce some of these editorials in The Independent. This is the first of the 
series. The second will appear next week.—THE EDITOR. 


HE one voice heard ’round the world today is that of Uncle Sam— 
i farmer, manufacturer, salesman. 


It is cordially welcomed everywhere. 

It has meant more than $100,000,000 to the good in our foreign trade 
this month. The January figures will be twice as high. So will every month 
of 1915. 

A war-paralyzed world is looking to us to sell it all the food and manu- 
factures we can spare. “Made in U.S. A.” is the hope of other nations for 
1915. We can girdle the world with our products. 

That much is settled beyond doubt. 

It means work and wages for thousands now idle—and work and 
wages mean a big buying power at home. 

Everywhere thruout the country we are picking up the threads of 
prosperity. Mill owners are calling their men back, furnaces are lighting 
up anew, factories beginning to turn out increased product. 

Men of confidence, of grit and of farsightedness have forgotten 1914, 
with its troubles. It is in the past. They are looking to 1915. It is new. 
It is full of hope—of opportunity. 

We begin it with basic conditions as sound as a gold dollar; with our 
own 100,000,000 people ready to engage spiritedly in the peaceful conquest 
of the world’s trade, determined to win it for all time. 

We have only to be equally determined about creating a home trade 
in order to make that what it should be. 

Everybody agrees that prosperity is on the way to the United States. 
Opinions differ only as to the time of its arrival. 

Why wait? Why not fix today as the time; and plan, and work, and 
struggle for it NOW? 


Prosperity does not come by wait- 
ing for it. The tomorrow that you 
wait for never comes. Today is the 
time that counts; today is the gong 
that strikes twelve. 

In these last hours of 1914 let us 
think of 1915 only as a year of good 
times, of success, of achievement far 
greater than the conquests of war. 

“Straight ahead” is the starting 
signal for the new year. The road is 
not cleared of obstacles. No worth- 
while road ever is. It is your work to 
clear it—to look beyond the obsta- 
cles and vision the sure reward of 
effort. 

Mr. Big Business Man, Mr. Finan- 
cier, give up those doubts that have 
leaded you down thru 1914! 

If you don’t the Little Business 
Man will get ahead of you before 
1915 is out. 

He is today the advance agent of 
prosperity, pushing ahead _ every- 
where, taking a risk now and then, 
never looking for a dead certainty, 
but moving steadily on toward big- 
ger things all the time. 

He does not talk hard times; he 
talks good times. 

His is the voice that the country 
wants to hear, that the whole world 
is listening to and heeding. 








PEBBLES 


The Flirt—I wonder how many men will 
be made unhappy when I marry? 

The Homely One—How many do you 
expect to marry ?—Princeton Tiger. 


“Does your wife neglect her home in 
making speeches?” “Not a bit of it,” re- 
plied Mr. Meekton. “She always lets me 
hear the speeches first.”—Washington Star. 


“Dinah, did you wash the fish before you 
baked it?” 

“Law, ma’am, what’s de use ob washin’ 
er fish what’s lived all his life in de 
water ?’—Philadelphia Leader. 


“The waw? Oh, yes, the bally waw— 
such a nuisance, and deuced hard on a fel- 
low, too. Only fancy having to confine 
oneself to domestic vestings!”—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


Lawyer (to timid young woman)—Have 
you ever appeared as witness in a suit be- 
fore? 

Young Woman (blushing)—Y-yes, sir, 
of course. 

Lawyer—Please state to the jury just 
what suit it was. 

Young Woman (with more confidence )— 
It was a nun’s veiling, shirred down the 
front and trimmed with a lovely blue, and 
hat to match 

Judge (rapping violently )—Order in the 
court!—New York Sun. 





A missionary was returning to Basel 
from Patagonia, bringing with him for the 
purposes of science a collection of Pata- 
gonian skulls. The Custom House officers 
opened the chest and informed the owner 
that the consignment must be classed as 
animal bones and taxed at so much the 
pound. 

The missionary was indignant. So the 
officials agreed to reconsider. When the 
way-bill had been revised, it appeared in 
the following form: 

“Chest of native skulls. Personal effects, 
already worn.”—New York Hvening Post. 
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JUSs T A WO RD 


The net gain in paid subscribers to 
The Independent for January 8 and 9 
was eleven hundred and nineteen. Let 
the good work go on! 











The London Daily Chronicle recog- 
nizes the importance of the newspapers 
of the United States with this recital of 
the figures: The daily papers in the 
United States number 2472, the weeklies 
16,269, and the monthly and other pub- 
lications bring the total up to 22,806. 
The combined circulation of these is 
about 59,000,000, or enough to provide 
a daily paper, a weekly paper, and a 
monthly magazine for every family in 
the country. There is a newspaper to 
every 4100 of the American population; 
in Great Britain there is one for every 
4700; in France, one for every 5900, 
and in Germany, one for every 7800. 








In connection with The Independent’s 
present circulation growth it is inter- 
esting to note its growth as an adver- 
tising medium. The record for the 
month of December in the current num- 
ber of Printer’s Ink shows The Inde- 
pendent among the first four national 
weeklies in volume of advertising, with 
a total of 24,182 lines for the month. 
In the issue of December 15, The In- 
dependent appears second on the list, 
with only the Saturday Evening Post 
showing a greater volume. 








At Aix-la-Chapelle there is in the 
museum a newspaper whose pages 
measure 84%x6 feet, each page contain- 
ing 13 columns 48 inches long. Natur- 
ally it did not live long. The Independ- 
ent had, when it started in 1848, a page 
22% inches by 27% inches in size, di- 
vided into eight columns. From that 
the page descended to 6% by 93% 
inches—the standard magazine size— 
and then it started upward again in 
October, 1913, with the present size of 


8% by 12%. This seems about right— 
but who shall say that’it will be per- 
manent! 








Where the British line is holding the 
trenches in Flanders there is no regi- 
ment more daring than the London 
Scottish. A lieutenant in that regiment 
has written a letter that tingles with 
the nerve-racking experiences of actual 
service at the battlefront. He illustrates 
it with sketch-maps and photographs of 
his own making. The article will be 
published in an early issue. 








An interesting recognition of The In- 
dependent’s progress is contained in a 
letter just received from the President 
of one of the leading Trade Journals 
of the country, who writes: “I have 
been enjoying The Independent very 
much indeed. The transformation which 
you have made in The Independent 
seems almost marvelous and I want to 
congratulate you. I do not feel like 
missing a single number and I notice it 
is being quoted quite generally every- 
where.” 





THE RED CROSS 


The readers of The Independent have 
sent to this office for the Red Cross 
something over six thousand dollars. 
The contributors are perhaps two thou- 
sand in number, and each one is now, 
by the fact of making the gift, a mem- 
ber of the American Red Cross. There 
is acute need of more and larger con- 
tributions, and the need will not lessen 
while the Great War continues. The 
gifts received since the latest report 
are as follows: 


™" Friend, $5; Friend, New York, 
, $20; H. W. = San Bernardino, 
te "$2; Ezra Bovee, Sturgis, S. D., 
C. M. Bryant, care Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety of New Lebanon Congregational 
Church, New Lebanon, N. Y., $10.50; Geo 
P. Denison, Honolulu, Hawaii, $25; W. 
H. Dixon, Ambia, Ind., $5; Rev. z H. Ea- 
wards, Seattle, Wash., $2; Mrs. B. Foster, 
Brooklyn, Iowa, $2; Arthur G. Gehrig, 
Cristobal, C. Zi, $2; Charles F. W. Hare, 
East Orange, | 2 "$2; Geo. W. Hender- 
son, Holy Trinity Church, Wilberforce, 
Ohio, $4 35; Adam Hirn, Spencerville, 
Ohio, $2; A. B. J., North Adams, Mass., 
$3; Ben Johnson, White Bird, Idaho, $2; 
R. Julian, Manderson, S. D., $2; Miss 
Helen L. Kay, St. Niles, Mich., $2; Mrs. 
A. R. Kiracafe, Winona Lake, Ind., $2; 
G. D. Kline, San Diego, Cal., $2: Knights 
of the Cross, S. _" Class of Methodist 
Church, Sturgis, S. D., $4.60; Knights of 
the Round Table, Emlenton, Pa. . $6; Miss 
Sarah FE. Lakeman, Ipswich, Mass., $2; 
ne ne A Sunday School, Jonesburg, Mo.. 
$26.60 H. Mitchell, Jamestown, NN. Zu 
$3.50; M6 D. Riggs, Middletown, Ohio, $2; 
Chas. W. Riseley, Trenton, N. J., $2; Mrs. 
Ella B. Stewart, Moylan, Pa., $2; . 
Clemence L. Stiltz, Balls Ferry, Cal., 
Miss Ada Stormont, Cedarville, Ohio, $s 
Mrs. T. B. Thomas, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Ellen B. Van Deusen, Los Angeles, "Cal., 
$2; Ethel L. Van Deusen, Los Angeles, 
Cai., $2; Marjorie Van Deusen, Los An- 
geles, Cal., $2; Miss Lydia Grace Walter, 
Bellevue, "Ohio, $2; Josephine Lindsten 
Wegner, ‘Long City, Kuby, Alaska, $2; Mrs. 
F. M. Wilson, Ellensburg, Wash., $10; W. 
Birch Wilson, Ada, Ohio, $2; Mr. Fred 
Windle, Bradford, Mass., $2; Philathea 
Glass of the Congregational Church, Monti- 
cello, Iowa, $7. 
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The Health Inventory 





HAT far-sighted business man allows a year 
to pass without an inventory of stock? 

Who, among careful housekeepers, permits her 
house to go uncleaned longer than six months? 


Yet—important as is business—and important as 
is housekeeping—there is still another matter which 
is of far greater importance to every man and 
woman. 

This is the matter of bodily or physical resource. 


Wise business men do not embark in large under- 
takings without first reviewing all their financial 
and other material resources and planning that none 
shall be overstrained. 


This they consider but “business foresight.” 

Yet—these very same business men may start 
upon long business journeys without first learning 
whether they have the strength and endurance to 
take them through to the end of the road. 

Thus, their most important asset—their very most 
valuable resource—is overlooked and neglected. 

Apply this to yourself. 

Do you know your aggregate strength? 

Do you know your capacity for endurance? 

Do you know how long your present physical con- 
dition gives you a right to expect to live? 

Why not? 

You should know these things. For the sake of 
your family—for the sake of your business—for the 
sake of yourself and for the sake of what you are 
planning this present moment to do tomorrow or 
next week. 

Possession of knowledge of physical resources— 
just as a mere matter of business precaution—is an 
absolute necessity to the man of foresight. 

You know that a Life Insurance Company would 
not insure you without first giving you a thorough 
physical examination—to find out whether you are 


a good risk. Why? Ordinary business precaution— 
that’s all. 


Then—should not you, yourself, know how good a 
risk you are—for the sake of your own business and 
its success? 

This is worth your immediate consideration—your 


very immediate and very serious consideration— 
NOW. 


* * * 


At the Battle Creek Sanitarium—amid pleasant 
and home-like surroundings—where people are taught 
to get well and keep well—you find the most extensive 
facilities in existence for taking a complete inven- 
tory of your physical resources. 

First—You are examined from head to foot. An 
expert goes over the outside of your body to gain all 
items of information possible to gain from its con- 
dition. 

Then—by means of scientific apparatus, the 
strength and endurance of every muscle in your 
body is tested, measured and charted. 


After this, your blood pressure is taken and a 
sample of your blood is chemically analyzed to dis- 
cover the normality, or abnormality, of the relations 
of its constituent parts. 


An electro-cardiograph shows the exact condition 
of your heart—whether it beats regularly, irregu- 
larly or indicates any condition other than normal. 

A fiuoroscope reveals the size of your heart and 
the inside condition and action of your lungs. 

Chemical analyses of the secretions of your body 
show the condition of your digestive apparatus, liver 
and kidneys. 


If further information is necessary, the X-ray may 
be employed to reveal almost everything but your 
inmost thoughts. 


Thus you have a complete inventory of your 
health resources. You know your strength—your 
power of endurance—and how your energies may 
best be conserved and utilized. 


In thousands of cases, this knowledge has enabled 
the possessor to greatly increase the length of his 
or her life. 


Nowhere else in the world do you find so complete 
equipment brought together in co-ordination as at 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Its operation is di- 
rected by over forty physicians, who are assisted by 
hundreds of specially trained nurses, dietitians, mas- 
seurs and others who have specialized in some branch 
of “Preventive Medicine.” This is the teaching of 
how to get well and keep well, through the agency 
of natural means—by cultivation of natural health 
habits. 

The cost of gaining this knowledge at Battle Creek 
is nominal—in fact a very small fraction of the cost 
of a business inventory covers all the expense. 


Easily Reached 


One of the best and fastest trains out of Grand 
Central Station—‘The Wolverine’—leaves New 
York City at five o’clock every afternoon, including 
Sundays, and arrives in Battle Creek the following 
morning at ten o’clock—right after breakfast. 


All through trains between New York and Chicago 
over the main line of the Michigan Central Railroad 
and between Detroit and Chicago over the Michigan 
Central and Grand Trunk Railroads stop at Battle 
Creek and are met by a limousine from the Sani- 
tarium. 


Here, those seeking quiet are carefully guarded 
from all annoyance, while those who wish acquaint- 
ance find the cordial and home-like atmosphere of 
the place most agreeable. 


The Main Building of the institution accommo- 
dates: over six hundred guests—a nearby “Annex” 
four hundred more. Nearly thirty other dormi- 
tories and cottages provide further accommodations. 

You may rest in simple home-like quiet or have 
accommodations equal to a modern hotel. 

Prices are in keeping with the character of ac- 
commodations. You may live very well or very 
modestly—whichever you choose, or your pocketbook 
dictates. 

Full particulars and terms may be had by writing 
to 301 Administration Building, The Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

A large illustrated book is sent FREE and fully 
postpaid upon receipt of your request. 
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